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PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1834, 





SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART., FIRST LORD OF THE 
ADMIRALTY, AND M.P. FOR CUMBERLAND. 


Sir James Granam is descended from a Scotch family of the name 
of Graname, which settled in Cumberland during the last century. 
His father obtained an English Baronetcy in 1782, as Sir James 
Graham of Netherby. He sat for Ripon in 1796, posterior to the 
general election, and was again twice returned without opposition— 
namely in 1802 and 1806—for the same borough. 

The present baronet was born in 1792: he is consequently in his 
forty-second year. Paternally as well as maternally he is connected 
with Scotland. His mother was Lady Catherine Stewart, daughter of 
the Earl of Galloway; and his own lady was Miss Fanny Callander, 
daughter of James Campbell, Esq., of Ardinglass. Thus is he trebly 
tied to “ the land of cakes.” 

Of the early history of the present baronet we know little or nothing. 
We believe he was for a time at Eton, and towards 1811 was removed 
toOxford. At the University he was remarkable for quickness, intel- 
ligence, and a gay and social disposition. He eagerly engaged in all 

manly sports of his college companions. Hunting, shooting, &c., 
were among his favourite pastimes; nor was he averse from those other 
enjoyments which reward and sweeten toil. 

At the end of 1814, or the beginning of 1815, Sir James left the 
University : he was regretted by all who knew him. At this period he 
was remarkable not alone for the manly beauty of his person, but for 
afrankness and generosity of disposition which endeared him to all his 
friends. His abilities were also of no common order, and, altogether, 
he created every where a strong sensation in his favour. His wine 
Parties were as renowned as his popularity, but at the end of these 
enjoyments there is always an unpleasant reckoning, and this the 
rans baronet had to pay at some cost. The old baronet, who made 

son an ample allowance, was naturally enough disconcerted at the 
-of these bills. Somebody good-naturedly said, “But, Sir 

» your son is a clever young man—a fine youth—he is twice 
your size—(the old baronet was a short man)—nay, he could almost 
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put you in his pocket.” ‘I know not how that may be,” replied the 
old gentleman, “ but this I certainly do know, and to my great cost, 
too, that he is never out of mine.” 

After the peace of 1815, the Continent—which had been hitherto 
shut to Sir James Graham—became again opened, and he availed 
himself of this opportunity of foreign travel. He remained abroad for 
three or four years, diligently availing himself of the advantages to be 
derived from an observation of foreign manners and customs, and 
returned to England about 1818. Soon after, he was elected for the 
town of Carlisle, which he continued to represent in four successive 
Parliaments. In 1819 Sir James was united to his present lady, and 
for a considerable period afterwards he resided almost altogether in the 
country among his tenantry, performing the duties of a country gentle. 
man and a magistrate with zeal and ability. 

The relation between landlord and tenant is one of reciprocal benefit, 
and when properly appreciated in the relation of common duties and 
common interests, it is one in which some of the finest feelings of ou 
nature greatly subserve the most imperious national interests. The 
most important establishments of English polity are dependant on the 
land for support—the Ministers of the Established Church derive their 
revenues from the land—the poor, the aged, and the infirm havea 
legal claim on the soil—the injured or oppressed, who cannot obtaia 
justice for themselves, or punish the wrong-doer at their own expense, 
cast the burden on the land, and the County Rate affords to them at 
Jeast the means of an ample if not a speedy redress. Thus is the land 
made to minister to Religion, Charity, and Justice; and when the 
proprietor of the soil—the dispenser, in his corporate capacity, of these 
three blessings—is moreover individually loved for his private virtues 
and public qualities, the hold which he has on his tenantry is one in 
which affection and interest alike mingle. Perhaps this is not the 
in and certainly it is not the age, in which to vaunt of those feudal 

eelings—of that traditionary respect in which families who have been 
good landlords have been handed down by tenants from generation to 
generation—but however it may be out of place, or out of time, we 
cannot but echo the sentiment of Lord Bacon, “that it is a reverend 
thing to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, as to see a fait 
timber tree sound and perfect: how much more to behold an ancient 
noble family which hath stood against the waves and weathers of time! 
for a new nobility is the act of power, but ancient nobility is the act of 
time.” Though feelings of this kind are fast hastening to decay m 
England, as well as in all parts of the old world, and though they have 
never had existence in the new, he would be a bold man who should 
say that they had not their uses; and that they did not give rise t 
local attachments—to fond friendships—and to some of the noblet 
and more masculine virtues of the human heart. The feudal system 
has long perished in England—it was destroyed in Prussia in 1806, 
by the Minister, Stein, who by one stroke of his pen emancipated th 
Bauer Shaften—it was abolished in 1818 in Mecklenburgh—and it 
now exists but in Russia, Poland, and parts of Hungary; yet the 
system, faulty as it was, was the parent of much generous and nob 

feeling, and he must be a man of strong prejudices against antiquity 
who can see nothing but unmixed evil in an institution which in the 
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dark ages had its uses—and to which even in modern times much 
sand grateful feeling was incident. We boast much of the 
civilization and enlightenment of present times—but looking to the 
condition of the Agricultural districts at this moment, as detailed in 
the Reports on the Poor Laws, published by the authority of his 
jesty's Ministers—looking to the fact that the ties between parent 
child are nearly severed—and that illegitimate children are twenty- 
five per cent. more valuable than legitimate—we very much doubt if 
the feudal system, with all its vices, was much worse, in some respects, 
than the modern mal-administration of laws absolutely good in them- 
selves, but perverted to the worst uses by Overseers and Guardians. 

Be this, however, as it may, there is no part of England in which the 
feelings consequent on the feudal system, have more sway than in the 
Border counties. There, the link-connecting lord and clansman is 
hardly yet broken, or if broken, the mark of the chain still subsists. 
But our readers will say, wherefore this digression ? what has it to do 
with Sir James Graham? Much more than may at first sight appear. 
These feelings have ‘“‘ grown with the growth, and strengthened with 
the strength” of the Cumberland baronet ; they were the prop and 
pabulum on which he was “‘ nursed and dandled into manhood ”—to 
them we owe the famous pamphlet ‘‘ Corn and Currency,” first pub- 
lished in 1828—to them we owe the “ Letters of a Cumberland Yeo- 
man,” alluded to in the late debate on the Corn Laws, by Mr. Poulett 
Thomson—and to them we owe, last though not least, the speech of 
Sir James Graham, as the champion of the landed interest, delivered 
on the night of the debate on Mr. Hume’s motion. 


From the period of his return to Parliament till the publication of 
“Corn and Currency,” Sir James had been hardly known in the House. 
He rarely attended the debates, and still more rarely spoke. When 
he did venture to address the ‘‘ assembled wisdom of the nation,” (to 
use one of the phrases of the late Lord Londonderry) it was on some 
question connected with the landed interest. As we before observed, 
his duties as a country gentleman and a landlord, engrossed a great 
part of his time and attention; and he was moreover known to be a 
passionate follower of the chase. To such a being, no place is a greater 

—even with all its attractions—than the great ‘‘ wen” called 
london, and few places are more uninteresting than the House of Com- 
mons. Yet some of our very best speakers and debaters have been 
country gentlemen. The late Mr. George Ponsonby, the leader of the 

ion, was the most relentless hunter of his day ; and he gene- 
entered the House in buckskins and top boots—yet it would be 
difficult to find a man who possessed in a higher degree the various 
qualities required for an Opposition leader. As a general debater he 
was unrivalled ; and as a shrewd, active, and practical man of business, 
beat all his contemporaries hollow. There was no more pleasing 
speaker than Sir Francis Burdett in his best day—he was generally 
eloquent--always clear, if not well-informed, and altogether a general 
urite ; yet he is also a most resolute and determined fox-hunter— 
And if another instance were wanting to support our theory, we might 
the Right Hon. Baronet, the member for Cumberland. We do 

not say that any of these three gentlemen naturally, and at once, liked 
ouse of Commons—on the contrary, we believe, the reverse—and 
2p2 
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it is not perhaps, going too far to assume, that had their first successes 
been failures, not one of them would have taken that interest in public 
life, which each and all of them afterwards took. 
It was soon seen that the then member for Carlisle, and the present 
representative for Cumberland—although a considerable landholder, 
was not one of the fruges consumere nati class. His address to the 
landowners already placed him among the foremost ranks of that bod 
and when he rose in the House, in the session of 1828-9, he was 
listened to with attention and respect. This was certainly a just ho. 
mage to his zeal and abilities in the interest of his order; for he was 
the first large proprietor (we do not of course allude to Mr. Cobbett, for 
he, as a public writer, had for more than twenty years previously, pro- 
pagated similar doctrines), who proclaimed that all tithes fall exclu. 
sively on the agricultural interest ; and that the aggregate burdens on 
land amounted then, at the least, to eighteen millions annually. In 
truth, it was impossible to deny many of Sir James's statements ; the 
land tax alone had been collected at the rate of 4s. in the pound; and 
it might be calculated to amount to 10 per cent. on the rent through- 
out the kingdom. The Poor, County, and Highway Rates, the exclu. 
sive burdens of the land, manifested a decided tendency to increase, 
Even the progress of civilization and improvement then fell, as it now 
does, on the owners of the soil. Not a new bridge was built—not a new 
communication was opened—not a road repaired, without adding some. 
what to the direct burdens on the land; and as if to“ cap the climax” 
of the squires’ misery by an act passed in the session of 1827, individuals 
were almost altogether relieved from the expenses of criminal prosecu- 
tions, and the County Rates were made responsible for the prosecutor's 
bill of costs, not only at the sessions, but also at the assizes, even in 
cases of misdemeanour. This was, indeed, ingens diraque cohons 
malorum. 

But these miseries were trivial in comparison to the effect of Mr. Peel's 
billof 1819. At the period of the passing of this measure, Mr. Ricardo, 
then the organ of the funded and monied interest, contended that the 
depreciation caused by this measure amounted only to 3 percent. ; but 
before his death, in 1823, he admitted that that bill had raised the Cut- 
rency at least 10 per cent. Mr. Matthias Attwood, and the preseat 
Secretary-at-War, Mr. Edward Ellice, maintained that the valueof 
the Currency was raised at least 30 per cent.; and Mr. Alexander 
Baring, a man of more experience in commercial affairs and funded ope 
rations, than any man in Europe, and besides, a person of rare sagaeity 
in all money matters—expressed his belief that the appreciation 
amounted to from 25 to 30 per cent. We have been always ourselves 
inclined to think that it was above 40; and we believe the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty was of opinion that it was considerably 
above 30. What an alteration did this bill alone cause in the nature 
of contracts! ‘* Already (said Sir James Graham, in 1827) has Mr 
Peel’s bill occasioned an immense transfer of property ; it has conferred 
on the fundholder a benefit to the extent of the depreciation of the 
money which he advanced; in many cases this is equal to 35 per cent 
But this rise of the fundlords is effected at the ruin of the landlord. 
Estates which have been held from generation to generation in the same 
family, are rapidly changing owners, and as the country gentlemal 
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retires the fundholder advances. The Government may view the 
change with indifference; the Treasury may continue to receive its 
taxes; but it is hard that the landed gentry should be driven from their 
hereditary possessions for the sake of a bonus to the fundholder, to 
which he is by no means entitled. Both the nobility and gentry must 
fall from their high estate under the operation of this act : their reduced 
rental must be absorbed in the necessary outgoings and fixed charges 
on their property, and nothing will be left to sustain the dignity of their 
rank ied station.” 

It certainly would be difficult to show why the fundlord should not 
be taxed for the support of the Poor and for the County Rate, as well 
asthe landlord. At the time of the passing of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
all property was taxed for the support of the aged and infirm, and for 
setting the able-bodied to labour. Mines, underwoods, water-courses, 
&., were each subject to this just and charitable burden. It is true 
that the Funds did not then exist, but had they existed, can any one 
doubt that the original framers of the Poor Laws had not made them as 
subservient to the purposes of this great state measure as every other 
species of property ¢ 

There can be no doubt that pauperism is greatly increased by heavy 
taxation. At the commencement of the reign of Geo. III., the poor- 
rates amounted only to 600,000/. per annum. Now they amount to 
nearly 8,000,000/. yearly, in a restored or appreciated currency. The 
fatal effects of tampering with the currency either by its contraction or 
extension, not only on private but on public debts, fully appears on 
looking to the History of France. When under Louis XIV., the currency 
had been depreciated 27 per cent., universal distress was the conse- 
quence. All pecuniary contracts which had been previously made 
were raised one third against the debtor. The result was that there 
was scarcely a proprietor who did not see his patrimony melt away 
without possessing the slightest means of prevention.* No man more 
clearly shewed the effect of this tampering in England, than Sir James 
Graham. <I will suppose,” says the hon. baronet, “a case of the 
head of a family dying in 1813, and leaving a rental of 50001. a-year 
tohis eldest son, with a jointure to his widow of 1000. a-year, aad a 
rent charge in the shape of annuities to younger children, to the extent 
of 15007. a-year more. The father had made his will in 1792, and 
under that will had assigned to his widow 500J. a-year, and to his 
younger children an annuity of 750/; but the rental of the property was 

n only 30001. per annum; with the depreciation of the war the 
rental rose, before 1813, to 5000/. a-year ; and the proprietor revoking 
isformer will in the year of his death, doubled his wife’s jointure 
and the annuities of his younger children. The mint price of gold that 
year was 5/. 10s. per ounce, and consequently the depreciation of 
paper 41 per cent. Nothing could be more fair than this increase to 
thefamily burdens at the time when it was made, and according to the 
Tate of the then existing prices; but the change has proved ruinous to 

heir; the Legislature itself has defrauded him; the depreciation 
by which his father was deceived in 1813, is now not only avowed but 
edied by act of Parliament. The annuitants on his estate enjoy 
their double incomes and pay their half prices ; he receives his half 
rental and pays the double annuity.” 
ee 





* Vide Fourbonnais ‘ Considerations sur les Finances de France.” 
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Sir James Graham did not hesitate to point out the remedy for this 
state of things with his usual directness, and to this remedy we must 
come at last. The hon member then dared to propose a direct tax on 
the annuitant. It wasthen, as it is now, contended that such a measure 
would destroy national credit, and prevent us from ever borrowi 
again; but this opinion is decidedly at variance with fact and reason, 
David Hume suggested this course considerably more than half a 
century ago. He says that ‘‘ under such circumstances of heavy debt 
the revenue must be raised from a continued taxation of the annuitant, 
or what is the same thing, from mortgaging anew a certain jm of their 
annuities, and thus making them contribute to their own defence and 
that of the nation ;”* and did we need an example among modem 
nations we might recur to Austria and Russia. Austria depreciated 
her currency 400 per cent.+; acknowledged the depreciation, by law, 
compelled her paper to pass 400 per cent. below its nominal value, and 
still to this hour she has no difficulty in borrowing even in England, 
And the same may be predicated of Russia, whose silver rouble is three 
times the value of her paper one. 


During the session in which his pamphlet was published, Sir James 
Graham spoke on the corn laws. The advocates for a free trade in 
corn were for abolishing all protection and restrictions. On this oc 
casion Sir James’s proposals were perfectly fair. ‘‘ If,” said he, “we 
are to have a free trade in corn, let us have also a free trade in money, 
and destroy that fatal connexion between the Government and a single 
chartered bank, which facilitates the prodigality of the ministers and 
invests an irresponsible body with the most delicate and important 
functions of state, the controul over the circulating medium. Nor will 
it be wise to stop only at this point; if the landowner is to give up 
his monopoly for the public good, shall the East India Company and 
the West India Proprietors be suffered for one day to retain the e 
clusive enjoyment of their exclusive privileges? Shall the consumer 
be forced to pay an exhorbitant price for his tea and for his sugar, that 
particular interests may be benefited; and shall the nobility and 
gentry of these realms, the owners of the native soil alone be sacrificed! 
On the contrary let us adopt the sound principles of free trade; but 
let us not limit their application to the staple produce of our land. 
Let us destroy the heavy duties on timber, which at the expense of 
every man building a ship or a house in the mother country, area 
best a paltry premium to our colonies ; and since we are bent on esta- 
blishing an open competition with the foreign manufacturer ; let usa 
once reduce largely those taxes which affect both the commerce and 
manufactures of our country.” 


This is certainly sound reason. Trade to be free at all, shouldbe 
universally, not partially so; and therefore we are, and always have been 
an advocate for a free trade in all things, and a provision for the 1 
venue from the general wealth, and not from any particular class 
property in the country. In this spirit we should be as warm an 
vocate as Sir James Graham himself, for removing all those burthens 
that press upon the land, either as preliminary to, or contemporaneously 





* Hume’s “ Essay on Public Credit,” p. 379. 
+ Vide “ Malchies sur l’Administration des Finances,” See also a small Tract# 
tributed to Gentz on this subject, and wherein the difference between the “ Wear 
Wahrung,” aud ‘* Conventions Munts,” is described, 
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with the approximation to a free trade in corn: and that these burthens 
are neither few nor light, we will show from an actual example taken 
from a farmer of 130 acres, in the county of Essex, who is obliged to 

60/. annually for poor, highway, and church rates ; and from 377. to 

40l. annually, for tithes. Let us however recur to the counties of 
Gomersetshire and Surrey, and it will be found that the outgoings are 
nearly as great in the one and greater in the other. On a farm of 250 
acres in the former county, the church and poor rates amounted to 
$31, 16s. 6de; the vicarial tithe to9/. 7s. ; the high and bye-way rate to 
5l. 128. 9d. ; the assessed taxes to 7]. 12s.; thus making a total of 
§6l. 8s. 34 On a farm of 250 acres, in Surrey, the tithe would 
amount to 75/.; the highway statute duty to 187.; the highway-rate 
to 6l. 5s.; the church rate to 3/.2s. 6d.; the poor-rate to 75/.; and 
the assessed taxes to 5/., making a total of 182/. 7s. 6d. 

It is not therefore wonderful that a large landowner, like Sir James 
Graham, should have strenuously opposed a free trade in corn till the 
landlord had the advantage of a free trade in every thing else, and be- 
came disburthened of the exclusive imposts falling on the land in 
~~. It was not alone for this he contended in 1827; he called 
on Ministers to reduce the expenditure, and insisted that as they 
had raised’ pensions and salaries to meet the debasement in the cur- 
rency in 1797, they ought correspondingly to reduce them on the re- 
storation of a metallic standard in 1819. He was, therefore, opposed 
to the increase of the salaries of the judges, and hinted that the pay of 
the soldiers, amounting now to 13d. a-day, was only 6d. in 1792. He 
did not spare those servants of the crown, approvers of Sir Robert 
Peel’s bill—all of whom profited at the expense of the community by 
this portentious change; for it was clear that every such rise in the 
value of money was as well an advance on all pay derived from 
the revenue as on all taxes borne by the people. He contended 
that it was strange when reliance was placed on historical example, 
wider circumstances totally dissimilar, that the course pursued by 
other countries, in a state of affairs identically the same, should not 
have been entirely overlooked; for in France, after the abolition of 
assignats and mandats, and the re-establishment of a metallic cur- 
tency, the government ascertained the value of the lowis d'or, as com- 
pared with assignats at different periods; and in this simple manner, 
reference to the given price of the louis d’or at any given time, 
contracts were reduced to their real value; and more recently, when 
the French Government altered the value of its money to the extent of 
Ha cent., it provided by law for a corresponding adjustment of all 

The United States of America also, when in the last extremity 
of their struggle for independence, they resorted to a depreciation of 
t currency, guarded against the fatal effects of their own measure, 
enacting, that no bargain or contract for land should be valid if on 

a credit of longer term than three days. 

The speech, however, which gained Sir James Graham the greatest 
tedit, and which raised him to the very highest rank in his party, was 
that‘on the Civil List, delivered in 1829. On this question of econo- 
mical reform, he proved that 113 Privy Councillors received a sum, 
equal, according to Mr. Cobbett’s calculation, to the support of 384,000 
Englishmen. ienceforth the hon. member for Carlisle spoke more 
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frequently, and he was listened to with the profoundest attention, 
During the first part of the year 1830 he almost invariably divided 
with Mr. Hume, and originated three or four motions, which shook the 
government of the Duke of Wellington to its very centre. At length 
the success of the motion of Sir Henry Parnell had the effect of drivin 
the Duke of Wellington from office. The reins of power were confid 
to our present Premier. It was, we believe at first, intended to make 
Sir James Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there can be no doubt 
that the Right Hon. Baronet would have filled this high office with zeal 
and efficiency, but some of his doctrines touching the currency were 
not palatable to the monied interests, and the project was abandoned, 
The nation may, sooner or later, have cause to regret this; for, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir James would have been in his ele- 
ment, whereas he has no taste or predilection for the Admiralty. Not 
that we mean to insinuate that he is incompetent to the performance of 
his duty, or that he does not perform it well, for we believe Sir James 
to be highly competent, and we have heard that the service is greatly 
content with the manner in which he dispenses patronage—but since 
he has gone to the Admiralty he rarely favours the House with his 
sentiments unless in his own peculiar branch of the public service, and 
this is somewhat prejudicial to a Cabinet, whose leader in the House of 
Commons is not over gifted with the torrens dicendi, and whose mannet 
is about as undignified as can be well conceived. It is a pity that 
Lord Althorp was not transferred to the Admiralty, where his father, as 
Lord Spencer, acquired a just renown—and that Sir James was not 
installed into the Exchequer, where he might do the state some “ sub- 
stantial service,” by bolder and wiser financial measures. 

On Friday, the 13th ultimo, the Ministers confided to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty a Bill fur the regulation of the Exchequer. This 
was well, and he performed the duty in a manner equal to their expec- 
tations. Let them go a step further, and offer to Sir James the Chan- 
cellorship, and they will serve alike the Cabinet and the country. On 
two recent occasions Sir James’s parliamentary efforts are in the me- 
mory of our readers: the first on the Corn Laws, in opposition to Mr. 
Hume’s motion, when he stood forward as the champion of the landed 
interest. The opinions advocated by Sir James on this occasion were 
natural to a considerable landholder, and he may be well content to 
hold them with two of the greatest modern reformers, Cromwell and 
Napoleon. No man was more sensible of the value of an agricultural 
population than the Brewer of Huntingdon; and Napoleon, in his 
conversations with Las Casas, spoke of agriculture as the soul and first 
basis of an empire. Talking to Lord Ebrington at Elba, he said, 
‘* Agriculture has always been my first object, then manufactures, 
thirdly, commerce.”* Let the opinions of our readers be what they 
may on this subject, it must be confessed that Sir James did his ut- 
most for the landed interest. 

Of his opposition to the motion on the Impressment of Seamen, it 
would be difficult for us to speak, without risking the imputation of 
partiality. We shall merely say, therefore, what we sincerely believe, 





* Vide Ebrington’s Conversations with Napoleon, p. 24, 
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that the opposition of the Ministry to this motion, both in the last ses- 
sion and in the saa arose more from an unwillingness to allow any 
member of the liberal party, and especially a representative of one of 
the newly-created constituencies, as well as a new member of the 
House, to take the lead in so important a question—than from any 
real aversion to the proposition itself: and Sir James Graham being, 
from his official station, the most appropriate person to be put forward 
to oppose it—did it with the best grace he could ;—always admitting 
that the objects sought by the honourable mover were highly commend- 
able; but pretending that they could all be accomplished by the Re- 
gistration Bill, to which, it is evident, the strong expression of public 
opinion both within and without the House against Impressment had 
driven him. By these means he obtained a great number of votes from 
ns who were really opposed to Impressment, but who thought that 
whatever was to be done had better be left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment than in those of persons not appointed by, or generally voting 
with the Administration. 
It remains for us now but to say a few words on the personal ap- 
ce, the oratorical manner, and the general merits as a debater of 
the subject of this Sketch. Sir James Graham is tall in stature, with a 
gentlemanly, frank, and prepossessing air. His exterior is eminently 
agreeable and manly—Nature has given him a clear and distinct voice, 
and a ready flowing and easy speech—and he enhances these gifts by 
the aid of art. Though not so much a man of fashion as the Foreign 
Secretary, it is nevertheless apparent that he holds the skill and science 
of dress in high repute. There is no appearance of dandyism in his 
air, but it is plain enough that he wishes to be taken for what he cer- 
tainly is—a really well-bred and well-dressed country gentleman. 
When in Opposition, he was by no means so stout as he has since be- 
come; and his present embonpoint has nearly destroyed the keen and 
intellectual look by which he was formerly distinguished. There is 
now an appearance of obesity about him, which it would require half-a- 
dozen years of opposition to sweat away; but on the whole he is the 
best dressed man in the Cabinet, except Lord Palmerston, and the 
best looking, except Lord Melbourne; and, perhaps, there may be 
found many who will even say that he is better dressed than the 
one and handsomer than the other. It is, therefore, no marvel, that a 
naturally good-natured and urbane man, possessed of so many ex- 
trinsic advantages, should be able to secure a ready and willing au- 
dience in the House of Commons; more especially as his style of 
speaking is remarkably calculated to please. It is easy, fluent, and 
gentlemanlike. It appears wholly without effort, though it is plain 
enough to see it is the combined result of study, practice, and great 
reflection. Though of a classic and elegant mind, and of more than 
ordinary knowledge, it must, nevertheless, be averred that Sir James 
Graham has never vindicated his claim to the repute of being a good 
debater, Asa holiday or set speaker, with the advantage of adequate 
Preparation, he approaches very near to perfection; but he has not yet 
a that he could rise in the instant with the ready instinct of a 
tougham or a Canning, to cover the retreat of an injelide friend, 
or to carry war into the heart of the camp of an enemy. But though 
hot gifted with those powers of debate, which Mr. Stanley and Sir 
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Robert Peel wield with such consummate art and dexterity—and 
sometimes let it be said with so little mercy—he is certainly as well. 
informed a man, clearly a much more frank and popular man, and in 
our opinion would make a much better Prime Minister than either, 
In a word, Sir James Graham is an accomplished, shrewd, sensible, 
well-informed English gentleman, endowed with strong British feel- 
ings, anxious for the honour and prosperity of his country, and willi 
to make great sacrifices for the promotion and perpetuation of the 
national weal. 








GUILT OF THOSE WHO REFUSE TO MAKE ANY SACRIFICE FOR THE Benerit 
OF THEIR Country. 


Wuart must be the guilt of those men, who can calmly contemplate the 
proach of anarchy or despotism, and rather choose to behold the ruin of their 
country, than resign the smallest pittance of private emolument and advantage! 
To reconcile the disaffected, to remove discontents, to allay animosities, and open 
a prospect of increasing happiness and freedom, is yet in our power. But ifa 
contrary course be taken, the sun of Great Britain is set for ever, ber glory de. 
parted, and her history added to the catalogue of the mighty empires which 
exhibit the instability of all human grandeur, of empires, which, after they rose 
by virtue to be the admiration of the world, sunk by corruption into obscutity 
and contempt. If any thing shall then remain of her boasted constitution, it 
will display magnificence in disorder, majestic desolation, Babylon in ruins, 
where in the midst of broken arches and fallen columns, posterity will trace the 
monuments only of our ancient freedom !—Robert Hall. 


ExcessIvVE-PopunaTion Fa.wacy. 


That ‘ wages depend upon the relation between capital and population ’ is the 
proposition wpon which this fallacious theory is built. The proposition itself is 
irue, but it forms only a part, not the whole of the case. Increase the capital, 
population remaining the same, or increase the capital faster than the population, 
and wages will rise. In like manner, if you were to reduce the population without 
reducing the capital, wages would rise. In either of these cases, as there would 
be more capital in proportion to labourers, each labourer would have more, or his 
wages would rise. But this is not the real point at issue :—the question is, if you 
reduce the labouring population, will the capital also be reduced ? and the answer 
must be in the affirmative ; and not only will the capital be reduced, but it will be 
reduced in a greater degree than the population! This, however, is a point into 
which the anti-populationists have not enquired; they have assumed that capital 
would be undiminished,—that it would remain the same in amount after the popu- 
lation had been reduced jthat ‘it was before, and in this false assumption lies'the 
foundation of the whole of their erroneous theory. They seem not to be aware 
that the labour is necessary to the creation of the capital, and this strange oversight 
has led to all the absurdities that have been advanced respecting the excessive 
population of Great Britain, and the means of improving the condition of the 


= by reducing their numbers.—Hopkins’s Great Britain for the last Forly 
ears, 
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SUPERIORITY OF THE SYSTEM OF MANNING THE 
NAVY IN FRANCE TO IMPRESSMENT, 





In reference to the motion lately discussed in the British House of 
Commons on the Impressment of Seamen a (subject that still excites 
the deepest interest in the sea ports of England), we think the follow- 
ing account of the mode of manning in the navy in France, will be 
acceptable to many of our readers, and follow most appropriately our 
biographical and characteristic Sketch of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. It is derived from several sources, to the authenticity of all of 
which we pledge ourselves. A portion of our information was obtained from 
oficial documents, to which access was had, under the administration 
of the Count Villele, and the remainder has been furnished to us by an 
ex-minister of marine, under Charles the Tenth. It may not be un- 
necessary to observe here, that every thing relating to the Navy in 
France is under the controul of the minister of marine and colonies. 
He has also the direction and superintendence of the galley slaves at 
the sea-ports ; his salary is 120,000 francs a-year. 

The system of manning the navy, established by the National Con- 
vention, still existsin France. Its leading provisions are as follows :— 
A special register is kept, in which the name of every French 
citizen is inserted, who is destined for the naval profession. Persons 
engaging in the sea service, either on board a ship of war, a merchant- 
man, or even a fishing-smack, are liable to the same conditions as to 
the station they assume at their entrance. From ten to fifteen years 
of age, they must be content to serve in the capacity of ‘ mousse,” 
which is analogous to our cabin-boy—above fifteen their station is a 
step higher, with the title of ‘‘ novice”’—Any “ novice” or ‘‘ mousse” 
who has made a voyage of six months in either of these capacities, and 
has satisfactorily passed the required examinations, may be employed 
a “ aspirant,” or candidate for promotion. Every person having 
completed his eighteenth year, who has made two long voyages, who has 
been eighteen months at sea, who has been employed two years in the 

ties, or who has served two years as an apprentice on board any 
ship, is liable to the naval conscription. To this effect he is required 
to present himself, with his father, if living, and two of his near re- 
lations or neighbours, at the Bureau of Inscriptions, in his parish, 
Where his name must be registered. There he is to be instructed in 
the laws and regulations which point out the rights and duties of all 
Tegistered seamen. Those who have attained the age, and have fulfilled 
any one of the conditions before mentioned, and who continue in the 
8ea-Service as fishermen, merchant-seamen, or otherwise, although they 
ve not inscribed their names at the office for that purpose, are never- 
less included in the naval conscription, they being considered as 
ing tacitly given their consent, by remaining in the sea-service. 
included in the naval conscription are exempt from every other 
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public duty, exeept that of the Government naval service, employ. 
ment in marine arsenals, or as national guards in the quarter in which 
they reside. The names of all volunteer seamen are inscribed in q 
special register, and they are employed in preference to the conscripts, 
Every volunteer seamen, and even “ novice,” who has already made a 
voyage, and who desires to enter on board a ship of war, has a right to 
a bounty equal to one month’s full pay. If the number of sailors 
rejected as volunteers, exceeds the contingent to be furnished by the 
parish to which they belong, those who stand first on the list are first 
employed. If the number of volunteers falls short of the contingent re- 
quired, the deficiency is supplied by a draft from the register. 

Every maritime district is divided into quarters, and in every quarter 
the sailors are distributed into 4 classes ;—The first class comprehends 
all the unmarried men; the second, widowers without children; the 
third, married men without children; and the fourth is composed of 
married men with children. The second class are not called on to serve 
until all in the first class are employed, and their numbers found in- 
sufficient.—The same rule applies to the third and fourth classes.—In 
every quarter, the sailor who has served the shortest period on board a 
ship-of-war, is first called upon; and where there is an equality of 
service, a preference is given to those who have first entered the service; 
they however, have no claim whatever to the bounty granted to volun- 
teers. Every seaman who has attained his 50th year, is exempted from 
serving on board a King’s ship, or in the public arsenals, without losing 
the right to serve on board a trading vessel, or following the fishing- 
trade. Every seaman of whatever age, who chooses to quit the fishing- 
trade or merchant-service, may have his name erased from the naval 
register, one year after his having made a declaration to that effect, 
except in time of war, or when war shall have broken out before the 
year has expired. A seaman is at liberty to enter on board a merchant 
ship, a fishing-boat, or he may remove into any port of France, by giv- 
ing notice, and being inscribed in the muster-roll of seamen, inthe 
quarter he leaves, or in that to which he removes. By a law passed 
on the 7th of April, 1832, the seamen regularly entered on board a ship 
employed in the whale-tishery, are exempted from the naval conscrip- 
tion. 

The promotion of seamen depends on the length of service on board 
vessels belonging to the State, meritorious acts, &c. All registered 
seamen are bound to serve the State when called upon and balloted 
for—all seamen (officers and sailors) are allowed pensions according to 
their rank, age, wounds, or infirmities. These pensions are of two kinds: 
the one consists of half the amount of their full pay, after 25 years’ 
actual service, either on board a king’s ship, merchant vessel, or in an 
arsenal ; the other is an allowance called solde de retraite, and is granted 
after 25 years’ service, in the Royal Navy, six of which must have been 
at sea.—But in case of wounds, or the loss of an eye, or limb, a fixed 
pension is granted, according to rank, without taking into consideration 
the period of service. The widows and children of seamen are entitled 
to an allowance upon the same scale as that granted to the widows and 
children of soldiers. 


The system of recruiting the Navy having been found extremely de- 
fective, it was deemed necessary to adopt a more regular and permanent 
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ization of its several branches.—To effect this important ameliora- 
tion, a royal ordonnance was promulgated in 1823, for establishing a 
distinct body of seamen to serve on ship-board, or in the naval arsenals, | 
to be called Equipage de Ligne,* and to supersede the body formerly 
known as the Fantassins de Marine, and at various periods under 
various names, such as Les Bataillons de Marine, les Equipages de 
-hautbord, and finally, by a recent ordonnance des Compagnies perma- 
nentes de la Marine. The body is divided into separate corps: each 
corps is composed of a permanent staff of 10 persons, and of four 
companies of 150 men each. 

All the officers of the Royal Navy, from the rank of Ensigne de 
Vaisseau to that of Capitaine de Frégate inclusive, must be employed 
in the Equipage de Ligne, and serve in it 2 years successively, se 
they receive orders to the contrary, from the Minister of Marine.—But 
on no account can the changes in the Staff of the Eqguipages de Ligne 
affect more than one-half the number of officers of each corps: Every 
seaman belonging to the Equipages de Ligne must be instructed and 
rendered fit to perform all duties whatever which relate to the manceuvr- 
ing, piloting, serving at the guns, or repairing of a vessel, together with 
the manual exercise as a marine on ship-board, or in the naval arsenal. 
The men of the Equipages de Ligne are employed in all vessels from 
aship of the line to a sixteen-gun brig, inclusive. When a corps of 
this class is embarked on board different vessels, the detachments must 
never be less than half a company, and the number of officers and sea- 
men required to complete the crews of those vessels, must be furnished 
by the port in which they lie, from the ordinary maritime conscripts. 

essels under the rate of sixteen guns are manned by conscript seamen 
only. 

The recruiting of the Equipages de Ligne is effected either from the 
usual conscriptions, or from voluntary enrolments. The non-com- 
missioned officers and privates belonging to the Troupes de la Marine, 
or marine corps of artillery, may be transferred into the Equipages de 
Ligne, provided they obtain the authority of the minister. 

The officers and privates admitted into this class, must be at least five 
feet five inches high, English measure; and a mousse, or cabin boy, 
four feet ten and a half inches. The period of the engagement of a 
volunteer is eight years—volunteers, who neither belong to the mari- 
time conscription nor to any other organized corps, must be of the age 
of twenty-one years and a half complete. Mariners, belonging to the 
conscription, are not admitted into the Equipages de Ligne after they 
are thirty years old, or naval officers after forty-five, except by the 
special authority of the minister. Youths, under eighteen years old, 





* La creation des Equipages de Ligne (says an Ex-Minister of Marine, ina letter 
to the writer) est une des plus importantes ameliorations apportées au systeme mari- 
time de la France, C’est a lui que l’on est redevable de la rapidité de l'armement qui 
avait pour objet l’expedition d’Alger et du peu de géne qui en est resulté pour le com- 
merce, auquel on n’a emprunté que 2000 matelots. 

The creation of this class, the Equipages de Ligne, is one of the most important 

provements that has been introduced into the Maritime system of France. It is to 
this chiefly, that is to be attributed the promptness and rapidity with which the expe- 
dition was fitted out, that was destined for Algiers, and also, the very slight inconve- 
nience that this equipment caused to the commercial marine, of which the naval armas 
ment had only occasion to borrow 2000 seamen in all, 
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who wish to enrol themselves in the Equipages de Ligne, must present 
themselves before their prefect or sous-prefect, provided with a certi- 
ficate of their birth, the consent of their father or guardian ; or if 
have no guardian, of their nearest relatives, together with a certificate 
of good character, by the mayor of their communes. Youths cannot 
enter into a regular engagement before they have attained their 
eighteenth year. In every sea-port, the resort of ships of war, a gene. 
ral depot is established of the Equipages de Ligne, to which all who 
are destined to serve in them are sent. This depot is under the com. 
mand of a post-captain in the royal navy, Capitaine de Vaisseau. On 
arriving at the depot, the men are formed into provisional companies ag 
follows : 

1 Lieutenant.---1 Ensign.—2 Midshipmen.—2 Second Masters of 
Manceuvre and Gunners.—2 Master’s Mates of ditto.—16 Seamen of 
all classes.—100 Apprentices.—-2 Fifers and 2 Drummers (as mousses.) 

The officers and masters are chosen from among those who are the 
most capable of teaching the recruits their manceuvres, and the use of 
large and small arms. 

To each company, four schoolmasters are attached ; one for the 
elementary mathematics, as applied to navigation, for the use of young 
officers; a second for reading, writing, and arithmetic, on the Madras 
system, or as it is called in France, the system of mutual instruction; 
the third, a fencing-master; and the fourth, a teacher of swimming. 

All payments made on account of the service of the navy, are sub- 
ject to a deduction of 3 per cent. for the support of the sick, and for 
granting pensions to naval invalids. There never has existed any 
special asylum similar to Greenwich Hospital. 

There are several Marine Schools in France, one called the Marine 
College, at Angouléme, founded in 1816. The Minister of Marine 
has the superintendance of this establishment, and 150 scholars are 
admitted gratuitously. The expense is 62,000 francs per annum, 
There is at Brest a school, called Ecole Spéciale du Génie Maritime. 
There are also gratuitous marine schools in almost every port of 
France.* 

We need not ask the reader which mode of manning the navy is 
best—that of France, with its organized system of previous training, 
education, routine of service, and ample pensions for the men, or that of 
England by Impressment, with all its cruelties and horrors. But we 
rejoice to find the universal conviction of the people of England to be, 
that Impressment has received its death-blow, and will never be re- 
sorted to again. We believe so too, and hope before another session 
passes to hear its death-warrant read in a speech from the throne. 


— 





* Outre les Ecoles mentionnés (says an Ex-minister of Marine), il en existe cing 
destinées aux fils de matelots. Ces écoles sont établis abord de batiments flottants, 
Les éléves y recoivent une instruction qui les rend aptes a devenir maitres d’équl- 
pages. Chaque école entretrent 500 éleves de )’age de 8 a 14 ans. 

Besides the schools named, there are five which are destined for the sons of seameM 
These schools are established on board ships afloat. The boys there receive an ime 
struction which is calculated to qualify them for masters of ships. Each 
instructs 500 boys, from 8 to 14 years of age. 
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SUPERIORITY OF A PROPERTY AND INCOME TAX 
TO EVERY OTHER SOURCE OF REVENUE. 





Tux space afforded us by the Recess, enables us to fulfil a pledge 
frequently made, of recurring again to the question of a Property and 
Income Tax, which we treated of in the First Series of the Parlia-. 
mentary Review, previous to a motion on that subject being submitted 
tothe House of Commons. The question is now about to be again 
discussed, on the motion of Mr. Robinson, after Easter; and as we 
think there is scarcely any question less understood, or one on which so 
much misconception and prejudice prevails, we shall make no 
apology for reverting to our former statements, and drawing largely 
from our former arguments as the ground-work of this article, 
strengthening it, however, by facts and arguments drawn from more 
recent events, and placing 2 new Graduated Scale before our readers, 
constructed on principles of such fairness and equity, that we think 
none but those who desire unjust exemption from their fair share of 
the public burthens, will object to it. 

Our first object will be to shew the justice of a Property or Income 
Tax—next its practicability—then its economy—and lastly its pro- 
ductiveness ;—and if it exceeds all other modes of Taxation in these 
particulars, its claims to speedy adoption will be complete. We are 
aware of the odium which the very name of an Income Tax carries 
with it to some ears; but this will not deter us from pursuing our ad- 
vocacy of it. No great change was ever yet produced in matters of 
legislation or finance, that did not draw down on its earliest advocates 
the censure of their beingrash innovators, theoretical projectors, &c. 
Weare prepared for all this ; and beg the reader merely to wait till he 
has examined our arguments, and then he will be at liberty to refute 
them, if he can, or to bestow on us what epithet he pleases. 

We begin with an enumeration of the gee elements of a just 
scheme of Taxation, not enumerating all, but taking only the most 
striking and important, which appear to us to be these. 

1. That the smallest possible amount of tax, consistent with the 
safety of the state, should be taken from the people :—Because capital 
Wereative, and wealth becomes the source of wealth; therefore, while 
the sums abstracted in taxes cease to be productive in their expendi- 
ture, whatever is suffered to remain in the possession of the people, 
augments and reproduces, by judicious use, in every succeeding 
Operation of agriculture, commerce, or manufacture. 

2. That the nature of the tax should be so simple and intelligible as 

t the most uninformed person who is subject to its operation could 
easily comprehen¢ it, clearly understaud its bearings, and give to it the 
full measure of his approbation or dissent :—Because cheerful ac- 
Quescence can only be given to that which is clearly understood ; and 
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because dissatisfaction arising from ignorance is the most dangerous 
of all discontents, and the most difficult to allay. 

3. That the tax should be as certain and economical as possible 
in its collection:—Because all charges incurred in this operation 
are absolute waste, being equally lost to the payer and receiver, or to 
the people and the government,—thus serving only to support a body 
of useless and unproductive beings, who could be much better em. 
ployed. 

4. That the tax should be as much as possible of a nature not to be 
secretly evaded ;—Because the demoralization which frauds upon the 
revenue occasion, is of itself a serious evil; and, because the practice 
of enjoying advantages, and not contributing the proper a ve. of 
sacrifice with others with whom such advantages are participated, is 
selfish, dishonourable, and revolting to every just and patriotic mind, 

5. That the tax should be as favourable as possible to consumption :—~ 
Because the only wealth possessed by the great bulk of the com. 
munity is their labour; and as, whatever impedes consumption throws 
that labour out of demand, and whatever increases consumption makes 
that labour more in request: so, the great majority of the people are 
in prosperity or in misery, in proportion to the relation which con- 
sumption bears to their power of supplying materials for it exercise. 

6. That the tax should bear as strict a relation as possible to the 
means of the individuals who have to pay it:—Because by this alone 
can each man’s interest in the state be at the same time fairly burthened 
and fairly protected. 

It would be easy to show that every one of these principles is vio- 
lated by the existing mode of taxation in all countries of the world; 
and though different states exhibit these errors in very different degrees, 
yet there is not one nation on the earth in which they do not abound 
in their financial laws. In the present inquiry, however, reference will 
be made to England only. For example :— 

1. Every undeserved pension, and every superfluous appointment 
(and unhappily there are still many of each of these evils left un- 
touched) is a violation of the first principle,—that taxes should never 
exceed the smallest amount necessary to maintain the institutions, pro- 
tect the property, and preserve the peace and safety of the state:— 
Because these excrescertces are not necessary ; and the property of the 
whole is not protected, but invaded thereby; while every shilling of 
tax so appropriated is a waste of money for unproductive purposes, 
which, had it remained in the possession of the people, would have been 
capable of continual improvement. 

2. The existing taxes, instead of being simple and intelligible, are 
so confused and complicated, that the most skilful financier in the 
kingdom does not know the names or amount of all, nor the bearings 
or effects of one half that are raised. Hence the conflicting state 
ments of different Chancellors of the Exchequer ;—hence the opp0- 
site pictures of prosperity and adversity drawn from the very same 
tables and returns;-—-hence finance committees, who are years un 
ravelling the mysterious web;—and hence the ignorance, so gene 
and so profound, that the first merchants, manufacturers, and agricul 
turists, differ in their opinions on the multifarious questions that these 
multitudinous taxes generate ; while the most fatal errors are committed, 
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in contracts, purchases, and sales, from the impossibility of any sin 
individual having a complete, comprehensive, and accurate know 

of all the taxes that at any time exist, their fluctuations, their bear- 
ings, and their immediate or contingent effects. 

3, The taxes are now so difficult of collection, that an immense 
expense is incurred, in the establishment of custom-houses in every 

excise-offices in every town, coast-blockades, a revenue service 
sea and land, and hosts of collectors, informers, and spies; with 
all of which the business is but still imperfectly performed; as, in 
addition to the evil which this expense creates, a still greater loss is 
incurred by many of the taxed articles not being brought under the 
jon of the tax at all, from the facility which this very cum- 
brousness of the machinery affords to the dishonest for escaping from 
its operation. 

4, The taxes are now the most powerful impediments to consump- 
tion that human ingenuity could invent. To say nothing of the raw 
produce which is consumed in the state in which it is either imported 
or grown,—as tea, sugar, coffee, and a variety of other articles, the 
consumption of which is not one-fourth of what it would be, if all 
were exempt from duties; and by the restrictions on which, all labour 
employed in their growth, preparation, or conveyance, is less in 
amount, and less in value, than if the consumption were greater ;—to 

nothing of the evils inflicted by tke present system of taxation on 
all this imported produce, which, by impeding its consumption in 
England, equally impedes the sale of English goods, which would 
form the payments for the foreign supplies ;—if we turn to those arti- 
cks which derive their chief value from being wrought into manufac- 
tures by the labour of the community, we shall see that there is 
searcely one that is not burthened with a tax that impedes’ its con- 
sumption. Among others, cotton, silk, hemp, flax, wool, timber, 
metals, glass, tallow, oil, leather, rags, paper, and a never-ending 
catalogue of materials, the working up of which furnishes the great 
mass of the people with labour and subsistence: all these are so 
taxed, that not half the quantity of either is now consumed which 
would undoubtedly find purchasers if all were entirely free of impost; 
and consequently, by these restraints, labour is thrown out of demand, 
and all classes are sufferers thereby. 

5. The taxes levied at present bear no just relation to the means of 
the individuals called upon to pay them ; all those which are considered 
most productive, bearing heavier on the poor than on the rich, in pro- 
portion to their respective means of payment. Among others, the 
taxes that affect the price of bread, beer, dwellings, light, soap, candles, 
and apparel, are all grievous in the extreme to the poor, because a 
certain portion of each of these is indispensable to bare subsistence, 
and to the performance of their daily labour; while the rich, by not 
consuming in any case a hundred timesas much of each of these as the 
Poor—individual compared with individual—though their means are 

Na thousand fold greater, do not sustain their just share of the 

tthens which fall thus heaviest on those who are least able to bear 

m. Again: the taxes on justice and knowledge, the duty on 
Paper for correspondence or for printed books, the taxes on friendly 
communication, by the profits made on the conveyance of letters, the 
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taxes on goods sold by auction, however great the distress that occa. 
sions it, and a great number of others, affect the poor deeply, without 
affecting the rich in any thing like the same degree: and while the 
landholder, great and small, is burthened with all manner of in. 
cumbrances, in taxes, tithes, poor-rates, &c.—he, again burthening the 
farmer by correspondingly high rents, and all other classes by the 
restrictive corn-laws, as an equivalent,—the fundholder, however rich, 
is exempt from burthens of a corresponding nature on the property 
from which his income is derived. 

If there be added to all this, the taxes on legal proceedings, which 
offer a direct bounty to iniquity, by giving the rich the power to 
impede justice to the poor: the taxes on bills of exchange, i 
agreements, contracts, &c., which are a temptation to evasion, as well 
as a clog to necessary transactions of business; the taxes on insurance, 
which are punishments for prudence, and a bounty to carelessness 
and indifference: the taxes on newspapers and advertisements, which 
are hinderances to knowledge, and to the necessary facilities to inven- 
tions, and novelties in trade; not to mention a host of others equally 
objectionable, it may be safely said that the most ingenious man 
living could hardly hope to invent any system so thoroughly and 
entirely clumsy, barbarous, unequal, and defeating all its avowed 
ends, as the system of taxation under which we have now lived in 
England for so many centuries, and from which, unless there isa 
complete change in the entire plan, no taking off the taxes from one 
commodity to place them on another, will do more than afford a very 
partial and temporary relief. 

The substitution of one single source of revenue in a direct tax on 
property and income, would obviate all these difficulties. It would-not 
be subject to a single one of all the objections enumerated ; but would, 
on the contrary, be conformable to each of the Principles of Taxation, 
laid down as the basis on whic’ all supplies raised for the service of 
the state should be regulated: so that if these principles be admitted to 
be just, the system which best realizes them may be fairly considered 
to be most worthy of adoption. 

The data upon which any exact estimate can be made of the pro- 
bable result of a Graduated Income or Property Tax, can only be col 
lected by the Government. But as we know that at the present 
moment a revenue of 70,000,000/. and upwards, is actually raised 
from the pockets of the people of England, including the tithes and 
contributions to the church, the county and poor-rates, and a variety 
of other branches of local taxation over and above the revenue paid 
for the general purposes of the State, it must be evident that as large 
a sum of money can be raised from the same mass of people, by taxing 
their income or property, as by taxing the commodities they consume 
—since it is in both cases the people who pay it. At present the taxes 
paid are on the amount of people’s expenditure. We would merely 
change it to a tax on people’s income, from whatever source derived: 
and if the general income of the country be only equal to its general 
expenditure, the amount eapable of being raised must in each case be 
the same ; though in reality, as all countries making progress in wealth 
must have an excess of income over expenditure, the tax on income, 


correctly levied, would produce more than the tax on expenditure 
levied at the same rate. 
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The amount of the population to be made subject to the operation 
of such an Income or Property Tax, should include only those who 
can contribute to the support of the State, without depriving them- 
selves of any of the necessaries of life; and should therefore be kept 
within certain limits of income, as a minimum, below which no contri- 
butions should be raised. Now, the population of the British Isles, 
according to the latest census, may be taken in round numbers at 
95 millions. Taking one fourth of these to represent the adult males— 
one fourth the adult females—and the other half to include children, 
which is about the proportion in which these several classes stand to 
each other, there would then be at least 6 millions of men, from whose 
property or whose incomes (leaving the women and children un- 
Porhed) arevenue might be raised. Striking off, however, the full 
half of this number, namely, 3 millions, as being in a condition of too 
great poverty to be taxed at all, (though, according to the present 
= the very poorest, and weakest, and youngest, of both sexes, are 

included in the grasp of those taxes which are placed on the neces- 
saries of life,) we should have a number of 3 millions of men, as adults. 
and heads of families, or one eighth of the whole population, from. 
which to raise the revenue required. 

We would propose, then, to begin the scale of taxable income at. 
100/. per annum, considering that less than this amount of annual 
income ought not to be trenched upon, if we desire to see comfort reign 
among the humblest classes, and means afforded to every parent to 
bring up his family in habits of order, propriety, and religion; and to 
give to all his children that necessary degree of education to fit them 
for the due performance of their duties as citizens, and to procure an 
honest livelihood, by the exercise of their mental and bodily faculties 
combined. 

Commencing at this point, we would proceed upward, by a gra- 
duated scale, increasing by slight additions to the rate of tax, till it 
reached incomes of 10,000/. per annum—where the maximum of the 
tate might end; and all incomes above that amount be taxed at the 
same per centage throughout. 

We would make a clear distinction, however, between incomes de- 
tived from professions, trades, or other precarious and fluctuating 
sources of gain, incomes lasting only for life, as annuities, pensions, &c., 
and incomes derived from fixed property, such as lands, houses, funds, 
descending in perpetuity to successors, &c.—taxing them at different 
rates, in consideration of the impermanency of the one and the dura- 
bility of the other, and preserving that proportion throughout. 

Ithas been contended by some, that incomes arising from professions 
or trades ought not to be taxed at all, inasmuch as such a tax would 
withdraw money from productive and accumulating use, and thereby 
ctipple commerce and trade. But this argument, if it be worth any- 

ing at all, would be equally valid against taxing incomes arising 
from fixed property in land or funds; as, whatever is abstracted from 
the income of the rich landholder or the poor shopkeeper, and ab- 
sorbed by the Government to pay its expences, is equally withdrawn 

the productive expenditure and circulation of the country. It is 

good argument against raising one farthing more of revenue than is 

utely indispensable; but it is no better argument against the 
2E2 
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justice of a tax on one description of income than it would be against 
any other. To exempt incomes arising from professions and trades, 
from all tax whatever, and to make incomes arising from realized pro- 
perty subject to tax, would, in our opinion, be the height of impolicy, 
as well as injustice, and could not be defended by any argument based 
on reason or common sense. Let us put a case. Suppose a barrister 
or a merchant, each making 5000/. a-year by his pursuit, and spend- 
ing the whole sum as regularly as it was earned, without laying by 
any portion of it. Suppose at the same time a physician and a manu- 
facturer, each making 5000/. a-year by his pursuit, and each living on 
half his income, and investing the surplus in realized property, in 
houses, lands, or funds. Can any thing be conceived more impolitic, 
or more unjust, than that the thoughtless spendthrifts, who lavish their 
incomes as fast as they receive them, should go untaxed ; and that the 
thoughtful husbanders of a provision for their old age, or their children, 
should be taxed because of their prudence? The question can receive 
but one answer; for every one must perceive that so to act would be 
to pay a premium for improvidence, and to punish prudence and eco- 
nomy instead of giving them encouragement. 


In the Examiner of March 31, 1833, in an excellent article on the 
Ministerial rejection of Mr. Robinson’s Motion for a Committee, we 
find the following passage, which is so strictly in point, that we have 
great pleasure in introducing it here. 


With regard to a tax on property in lieu of taxes pressing unduly on industry, 
we are advocates of such a change, provided that a mode of direct taxation can 
be devised, which, without being intolerable to the feelings of individuals, admits 
of the just apportionment of each person’s payment to his means. But is this 
the object of all who ask for a property tax? By a property tax do not some of 
the number mean a tax upon certain kinds of property—a tax which shall fall 
exclusively upon land, houses, and money lent at interest? When they say that 
taxes ought not to be laid on industry, do they mean, what is both true and im- 
portant, that taxes ought not to be laid so as to divert industry from one employ- 
ment, or turn it artificially into another, or do they mean that no taxes whatever 
shall be paid by persons in business, and that such shall be wholly exempt from 
a share of the public burthens. If this monstrous proposition be intended, let it 
be avowed, and it shall be controverted. We countenance no schemes of in- 
justice ; and, should the occasion arise, are prepared to contend for the rights of 
the rich, as we have ever done, and ever shall do, for the rights and interests of 
the poor. Mr. Attwood likens the state of the country to that of a ship’s crew, 
short of provisions ;—supposing it to be so, it becomes us to practise the nicest 
economy, to apportion the shares with the justest hand, but not to prey upon each 
other, not to turn cut-throats and cannibals. 

Give industry fair play ; give wealth fair play ; wealth is the reward of industry, 
and industry has its interest of manifold kinds in not damaging its object. 

We would not cure one wrong by attempting another ; because the industrious 
have had more than their share of the burthen, we would not with sheer undis- 
guised injustice propose to transfer the load in mass to the rich solely. If it 
were said, do not tax those who work, tax those who do not work, the principle 
would be intelligible, but unjust. Those who do not work are often those who 
cannot ; and instead of being peculiarly burthened, are fitter objects for being 
peculiarly spared. Those again, whose circumstances do not require them to 
work for their bread, often work for the public good, all the more efficiently, and 
in modes which would never answer as means of livelihood. Though the ma 
jority of those who can afford to be idle, always are idle, there is a minority 
which comprises the greatest benefactors and ornaments of the human race. 
Finally, almost all those who live and do no work, do so because they have 
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worked, they or their fathers before them. To take the burthen entirely off those 
who are working, and lay it wholly on those who have worked, is a poor mode of 
encouraging men to work, but a very effectual one of inducing them to devour all 
they produce, and leave nothing for posterity. 

We concur entirely in the justice of this view; and when we con- 
sider that the great object of the change proposed, namely, to tax 
income and property instead of commodities, is to relieve the commer- 
cial and labouring classes from the great weight of the pressure that 
now bears so heavily upon them, we confess that it appears to us unjust 
and ungrateful in the extreme, for those very classes who are thus to 
be relieved to so great an extent, demand an entire exemption from 
bearing any share of the public burdens at all. 

The next consideration, then, is the rate of such Taxation in the 
whole, and in parts. We will suppose 10 per cent. to be the par, or 
average standard of rate. Considering, however, that all persons 
having incomes of less than 100/. a-year might be fairly exempt; and 
that the population within the operation of the tax would not exceed 
three millions of male adults and heads of families, the rate should 
begin at 1 per cent. as the lowest, and go up gradually to 15 per cent. 
asthe highest extreme. According to the present system of taxing the 
necessaries of life, and leaving large masses of property untouched, 
although 10 per cent. may be the average rate at which the whole in- 
come of the country is taxed, there is this manifest injustice in the gra- 
dation of the scale, as it leaves the par, or average centre, and ascends 
ordescends to either extreme. Assuming that the middle classes at 
present pay about 10 per cent. on their whole gains, it will be found, 
on ascending to the gentry, or class next above them, that they pay 
only about 74 per cent.; and, ascending still higher, the nobility, the 
more wealthy portion of the clergy, and the rich landholder and fund- 
holder, pay about 5 per cent. only on the incomes they enjoy! 
Taking the descending direction, however, from the centre, or par, the 
seale increases as the poverty grows more helpless; and, accordingly, 
while the middle class of prosperous and substantial tradesmen may be 
supposed to pay 10 per cent., the hard-working artisan, and the small 
shopkeeper will pay from 15 to 20; and the labourer of the lowest 
class above the actual pauper, from 25 to 30 per cent., or nearly one- 
third of his miserable pittance, in the taxes on those articles of daily 
use and consumption, bread, meat, beer, tea, coffee, sugar, soap, 
candles, apparel, and other commodities which habit has rendered 
necessary to his comfort, if not to his very existence. Whatever ob- 
Jections, therefore, may exist to a graduated scale of Taxation, must 
exist in much greater force against the present system, than against 
any other that could be substituted in its place; for here we have a 
graduated scale from 5 per cent. to 25 per cent. on the incomes of the 
parties contributing—but in defiance of justice, humanity, and com- 
mon sense, graduated the wrong way; making those who are the 
richest pay the smallest proportion of their incomes to the support of 
the state, and exacting from the poorest the largest proportion of their 
scanty store, to uphold the Government under which they live. Such a 
Violation of all equity as this can surely never mect defenders. 

We propose, then, to preserve the principle of graduation, which is 
not merely acknowledged but acted upon in our present system, and to 
reverse the order of its progress ;—to begin by taxing the incomes of 
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the lowest class included in the scale, namely 100/. at 1 per cent, 
instead of 25, and end by taxing the incomes of the highest class, 
from 10,0002. to 300,000/. and upwards, at 3 and 15 per cent. instead 
of 5; acting, therefore, in conformity with the principle of proportion 
before laid down, namely, to lighten or increase the weight of the 
burden with as exact a regard as possible to the capacity of the parties 
to bear them. 

When it is admitted that the great end of Government is to protect 
the persons and property of its subjects from foreign invasion and 
domestic spoil, it must be clear that those who have the largest pos. 
sessions to protect, and the most numerous privileges to enjoy, ought 
to be the parties who should contribute, not merely most largely, buat 
in the largest proportion to their income, for the support of the pro. 
tection required. 

Lord Althorp, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Poulett Thompson, and others, 
have called this graduation of rate, ‘* an equalization of all fortunes ;” 
and a “ confiscation of property ;” neither of which are at all true, 
But we subjoin a higher authority than either, to counterbalance theirs, 
The celebrated Dr. Paley, writing on this subject, says, 

“ A tax, to be just, ought to be accurately proportioned to the circumstances 
(or more correctly, perhaps, to the amount of the property) of the persons who 
pay it. But, upon what, it might be asked, is this opinion founded : unless it 
could be shown, that such a proportion interferes the least with the general con- 
veniency of subsistence? Whereas, I should rather believe, that a tax constructed 
with a view to that conveniency, ought to rise upon the different classes of the 
community, in a much higher ratio than the simple proportion of their incomes. 
The*point to be regarded, is, not what men have, but what they can spare :—and 
it is evident, that a man who possesses a thousand pounds a-year, can more 
easily give up a hundred, than a man with a hundred pounds a-year can part with 
ten ; that is, those habits of life which are reasonable and innocent, and upon the 
ability to continue which, the formation of families depends, will be much less 
affected by the one deduction, than by the other. It is still more evident, thata 
man of a hundred pounds a-year, would not be so much distressed in his sub- 
sistence, by a demand from him of ten pounds, as a man of ten pounds a-year, 
would be by the loss of one :—to which we must add, that, the population of the 
country being replenished by the marriages of the lowest ranks of the society, 
their accommodation and relief become of more importance to the state, than the 
conveniency of any higher, but less numerous, order of its citizens.” 

We have heard it often urged, that Property is fairly entitled to its 
just influence in the state : and when Property contributes its just share 
towards the maintenance of the expenses, we shall have no objection to 
see it invested with its due share of influence in the direction of public 
affairs. We have accordingly provided, in the Plan of a Graduated 
Tax proposed, that the possessors of large Incomes, whose rate of tax- 
ation is increased in proportion to the increase of their means, should 
be granted an additional number of votes, as Electors, in proportion to 
the per centage of tax actually paid by them; and be so registered in 
all boroughs or counties in which their residence or property may lie: 
thus giving them an increase of political power, in proportion to the 
weight of their contributions to the support of the State, and making 
that power legal, open, and acknowledged, instead of allowing it to be 
exercised, as it too often is at present, illegally, secretly, and de- 
gradingly, to all the parties concerned. 


We have one other point only to advert to, before we introduce the 
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Table of the Plan proposed ; and it is that which raises an objection to 
an Income Tax, on account of its eset character, and the ne- 
cessity under which it would place all men, of disclosing to others the 

state of their affairs. This objection would be entitled to some 
weight, if the present System of Taxation, for which that on Income 
is proposed as a substitute, were entirely free from any inquisitorial 
examinations into men’s property, operations, and affairs. But let us 
see whether that is the case. 

To begin with the least onerous of these inquisitorial processes, 
that of the Customs. No merchant can export or import any of the 
various articles subject to duties, without exposing to the proper 
officers, if required, his invoices, bills of lading, and all particulars 
of quantity and value, accompanied by bonds, oaths, visits of Cus- 
tom-house officers to his docks, warehouses, and ships, and liabilit 
to be called on to give a full exposition of any matter or thing whic 
these officers, in the course of their duties may require, besides being 
subject to seizures of his goods, and himself to penalties of all kinds, 
for any infraction of the laws, however unintentioned they may have 
been made. 

Passing from’ thence to the Excise, the inquisitorial nature of its 
proceedings is far more searching and vexatious than that of the 
Customs. Manufactories of every kind are subject to the daily 
and nightly visits of its numerous and sharp-scented emissaries ;— 
processes of the utmost importance are retarded and interrupted to 
suit their convenience ;—private apartments, and even the persons of 
individuals arriving from abroad, are liable to be searched, upon bare 
suspicion of contraband articles being concealed in the places, or on 
the persons examined. 

In the operation of the Assessed Taxes, the inquisitorial power is 
just as largely exercised, by inquiries being made into the rent of every 
man’s house, by counting the number of his windows, to be deter- 
mined often by actual inspection, by examining the nature and num- 
ber of his carriages, his horses, servants, and even his dogs, and by 
the most vexatious investigations that can be conceived. 

Can any thing be more inquisitorial than all this? Even then, if 
the levying an Income Tax were but as inquisitorial as this, and not 
more so, its inquisitorial nature would be no fair objection to its 
adoption. But, we contend, that if those who are called upon to make 
returns of their income will but do so honestly, they never need fear 
a second visit from the returning officer or collector: and if they 
should not do so honestly, they would deserve to be visited, not 
merely with an inquisitorial examination into their affairs, but with 
severe penalties for attempting the fraudulent and cowardly injustice 
of escaping from the payment of their due share of the burthens of 
the State. 

If, in an invasion. by the common enemy, any citizen were to fly 
from his post, or decline to bear his full share of the heat and burthen 
of the defensive fight, he would be justly branded as a recreant, and 
shunned by all his neighbours. We are now invaded by a more 
powerful enemy than any that could attack us from without—Inrer- 
Nau Disrress—and the increasing spread of embarrassment, aug- 
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menting in amount and degree as it descends lower and lower in the 
scale of society. We are called upon to repel this common enemy 
contributing, each man according to his strength; and, if it w 
be disgraceful in a time of siege for any one man to have his mag, 
zines and cellars filled with corn and wine in superabundance, whik 
others were famishing for want of food ; so is it. equally disgraceful, 
under our present circumstances, for the rich to cling pertinaciously t 
the possession of their wealth, and not be ready to part with ther 
due share of it for the preservation of the lives of others, and the 
protection of the remainder of that property, which they may then 
justly and fairly call their own. 

But to make the inquiry into the Incomes of individuals as little in. 
quisitorial as possible, and to allow a fair, and even an ample latitude 
for scrupulous and conscientious persons to make their returns in 
round sums, and without any unnecessary exposition of the minutie of 
detail,—we have divided the Incomes into fifteen classes, each taxable 
at the rate of per centage given, from 1 to 15 per cent.; and as thes 
classes are separated from each other by large distances, we propos 
that no individual should be called upon for any more specific retum, 
than that of the sum which corresponds to the class within which his 
Income may fall; that is, for example, to state that it is above 100: 
a-year, but not equal to 200/. a-year; above 200/. but not equal to 
300/.; above 10,0002. but not equal to 10,500/.; above 50002. but 
not equal to 10,000/.; above 200,000/. but not 250,000. ;—and » 
on, as in the Table hereafter given; the difference between the annual 
amounts becoming wider and wider, as the scale advances upward, 

If there are persons so scrupulously secret with respect to the 
amount of their actual Incomes, as not to be willing to disclose them 
with such wide latitudes as these ; and who would defraud the revenue 
of its just due, after such ample allowance for uncertainty, as these 
wide intervals—of hundreds between the lowest class of Incomes: of 
thousands between the middle class ; and of tens of thousands between 
the higher class,—we must say ihat such dishonest persons—for dis- 
honest towards the rest of their countrymen, and towards the common 
protector of all, the Government of the State, such persons must be— 
deserve no consideration ; and if they cannot be persuaded into pa- 
triotism by generous motives, they deserve to be shamed into justice 
by other means, and compelled to bear their share of the burthen, in 
common with their countrymen-at large. 

We may add also, that though our Scale is called a Graduated Tax, 
yet in reality it is a perfectly equal one, being constructed upon this 
simple principle :—that the first 100d. of every man’s income whether 
he had only 100/. or 300,000/. per annum should be taxed only at 
1 per cent.; the second 100/. of his income taxed at 2 per cent.; 
the third 100/. at 3 per cent., and so on—the increased rate on the 
third hundred not being applied to the second or the first; so that 
while the poor man’s only 100/. would be taxed at 1 per cent. the 
rich man’s first 1007. would be taxed no more than one per cent. also: 
and the increased rate of taxation would be only applicable to the m- 
creased income above any certain standard; a plan which combines 
the justice of taxing every man’s first, or tenth, or fiftieth 100/. exactly 
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at the same rate throughout the whole community, and therefore pos- 
sessing the most perfect equality; with the policy of taxing each in- 
creased 100/. or 5001. of every man’s fortune, as it rises, at a higher 
rate than the preceding 100/. or 500/. above which it proceeds, and, 
in that sense only, being a Graduated Tax. 

What will reconcile all, however, but the very rich, to the ready 
adoption of the plan, will be this: Let the reader look at the line in 
the following Table, in which his class of Income lies, in any grade of 
the Scale from 100/. per annum, up to 5000/. per annum. Let him 
then calculate what amount of taxes he pays now, in the duties of 
customs and excise, on most that he eats, drinks, and wears; in as- 
sessed taxes of every kind, as well as tithes, church-dues, county and 

ish rates for the maintenance of the poor (for all these are intended 
to be covered by the tax proposed), and sum up the whole. Let him 
then compare the aggregate amount with what he would have to pay 
on the new Scale, as set down in the Table, opposite to his Annual 
Income, in whatever class it may be ; and we think he will be perfectly 
satisfied that he, at least, would be a gainer of considerable relief by the 
change, and be ready to hail its adoption as a blessing. 

We have estimated the amount that would be produced by an In- 
come Tax, thus graduated, and believe it would exceed 25,000,000/. at 
least. But whatever might be the sum, it is clear that taxes to the 
same amount, now pressing on the productive industry of the country, 
and affecting chiefly the poorer classes, might be at once taken off, and 
the spring which this would give to trade of every kind would be im- 
mense. If it fell short in the whole amount required to cover all the ex- 
penses of the state, no other change would berequired, than a proportion- 
ate increase of the rates on all classes. If it exceeded what was needed, 
the relief would be found in a proportionate decrease of the rates ;— 
so that instead of having the shipping interest fighting against the 
monied interest—the agricultural interest fighting against the manu- 
facturing—and each quarrelling with the other who should bear the 
additional impost—or who enjoy the additional relief proposed—there 
would be but one interest in the state—and any increase of the public 
burthens by putting on a heavier rate of tax, or any decrease of them 
by taking off some portion of the existing rate—would be felt in just 
proportions by all-—each according to their share of wealth in, and share 
of contributions to the state. 

With these explanations, we think the Table will be sufficiently 
intelligible, and we therefore introduce it here. 
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; SCALE OF A GRADUATED TAX 


° On Income—Life Annuity—and Property in Perpetwity—beginning 
at 1 and ending at 15 per cent. per annum; and leaving all Income 
below 1001. a-year untouched. 



























































Classes of Tax on ial Bowens One third more One-third more | Electoral 
Income in | each 100/. |from preca-| if on Incomes fixed } if on Incomes from Votes 
even Sums of| rising in rious for life. Perpetuities. to each 
1007. jsuccession.| sources. ’ , Class, 
| 
£ L£ a. a a 4 & 
‘ 100 1 1 1 68 1 13 4 1 
e 200 2 3 4 00 5 00 1 
‘ 300 3 6 8 0 0 10 0 0 2 
; 400 4 10 13 6 8 16 13 4 2 
a 500 5 15 20 O 0 25 00 3 
600 5 20 26 13 4 33 6 8 
| a 700 6 26 34 13 4 43 6 8 4 
’ 800 6 32 42 13 4 53 6 8 
900 6 38 50 13 4 63 6 8 
1000 7 45 60 0 0 75 OO 5 
1100 7 52 69 6 8 86 13 4 
1200 7 59 78 13 4 98 6 8 
1300 8 67 89 6 8 111 13 4 6 
1400 8 75 100 O 0 125 0 0 
1500 8 83 110 13 4 138 6 8 
1600 9 92 122 13 4 153 6 8 7 
4. 1700 9 101 134 13 4 168 6 8 
=). 1800 9 110 146 13 4 183 6 8 
‘ 1900 9 119 158 13 4 198 6 8 
2000 10 129 172 0 0 215 00 8 
: 2100 10 139 185 6 8 231 13 4 
; 2200 10 149 198 13 4 248 #6 8 
2300 10 159 212 0 0 265 0 0 9 
2400 10 169 225. 6 8 281 13 4 
9 2500 10 179 238 13 4 298 6 8 
, 2600 10 189 252 0 0 315 0 0 10 
oF 2700 10 199 265 6 8 331 13 4 
2800 10 209 278 13 4 348 6 8 
2900 10 219 2922 O 0 365 O 0 
3000 11 230 306 13 4 383 6 8 11 
3100 11 241 321 6 8 401 13 4 
3200 11 253 337 6 8 421 13 4 
¢ 3300 11 264 352 0 0 440. 0 0 | 12 
3400 11 275 366 13 4 458 6 8 
3500 11 286 381 6 8 476 13 4 
3600 11 297 396 O 0 495 0 0 13 
| 3700 11 308 410 13 4 513 6 8 
“ 3800 $1 319 425 6 8 532 13 4 
3900 11 330 440 0 0 550 O 0 
+o 4000 12 342 456 0 0 570 0 O 14 
‘. 4100 12 354 472 00 590 O 0 
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375 
Classes egret One-third One-third 4 
> oma peace} if ear Snoomes tse en hate Senet ee 
leven Sams of} rising in rious for Life. . to each 
- pool. succession.} sources. Class. 
£ £ i he a en 
4200 12 366 488 0 0 610 0 0 
4300 12 378 504 0 0 630 0 0 15 
-4400 12 390 520 0 O 650 0 0 
4500 12 402 536 0 O 670 0 0 
4600 12 414 552 0 O 690 Oo 0 16 
4700 12 426 568 O 0 710 0 0 
4800 12 438 584. 0 O 730 0 0 
4900 12 450 600 0 0 750 O 0 
5000 13 463 617 6 8 772 13 4 17 
5100 13 476 634 13 4 793 6 8 
5200 13 489 652 0 0 815 0 0 
5300 13 502 669 6 8 837 13 4 18 
5400 13 515 686 13 4 858 6 8 
5500 13 528 704 0 0 880 0 0 
5600 13 541 72% 6 8 901 13 4 19 
5700 13 554 738 13 4 923 6 8 
5800 13 567 756 0 0 %5 +O 0 
5900 13 580 Tt! 6.8 967 13 4 
6000 13 593 790 13 4 988 6 8 20 
6100 13 606 808 0 0 1010 0 0 
6200 13 619 825 6 8 1032 13 4 
6300 13 632 842 13 4 1053 6 8 21 
6400 13 645 860 0 0 1075 0 0 
6500 13 658 877 6 8 1097 13 4 
6600 13 671 894 13 4 1118 6 8 
6700 13 684 912 0 0 1140 0 0 
6800 13 697 929 6 8 1162 13 4 
6900 13 710 946 13 4 1183 6 8 
7000 13 723 964 0 0 1205 0 0 
7100 13 736 981 6 8 1226 13 4 
7200 13 749 998 13 4 1238 6 8 
7300 13 762 1016 6 8 1270 0 0 
7400 13 775 1033 - 6 8 1292 13 4 
7500 14. 789 1052 0 (0 1315 0 0 
7600 14 803 1070 13 4 4820 -4.8 
7700 14 817 1090 6 8 1363 13 4 
7800 14 831 1108 0 0 1385 0 0 
7900 14 845 1126 13 4 1408 6 8 
8000 14 859 1145 6 8 1431 13 4 
8100 14 873 1164 0 0 1455 0 0 
8200 14 887 1182 13 4 1478 6 8 
8300 14 901 1201 6 8 1501 13 4 
8400 14 915 1220 0 0 1525 0 0 
8500 14 929 1238 13 4 1548 6 8 
8600 14 943 1257 6 8 1572 13 4 
8700 14 957 1276 0 O 1595 0 0 
8800 14 971 1294 13 4 1618 6 8 
8900 14 985 1313 6 8 1641 13 4 
9000 14 999 1332 0 0 1665 0 0 
9100 14 1013 1350 13 4 1688 6 8 
6 8 1711 13 4 
0 Oo 1735 0 0 
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Total Tax if, : Willies. 
Classes of Tax on jon Incomes} One-third more One-third more Electon) 
Income in | each 100/, |from preca-| if on Incomes fixed | if on Incomes from|  Vof 
even Sums of rising in rious for Life. Perpetuities. to ae 
1004. |succession.| sources. Class, 
ae 
ef og a a Zz s. d. 
9400 14 1055 1406 13 4 1758 6 8 
9500 14 1069 14245 6 8 1782 13 4 
9600 14 1083 1444 0 0 1805 0 0 32 
9700 14 1097 1462 13 4 1828 6 8 
9800 14 1111 1481 6 8 1851 13 4 33 
9900 14 1125 1500 O 0 1875 0 0 
——— 
10,000 15 1140 1520 0 0 1900 0O 0 34 
10,500 15 1215 1620 0 0 2025 0 0 
11,000 15 1290 1720 0 0 2150 O 0 
11,500 15 1365 1820 0 0 2275 0 0 35 
12,000 15 1440 1920 0 0 2400 0 0 
12,500 15 1515 2020 0 0 2525 0 0 36 
13,000 15 1590 2120 0 0 2650 0 0 
13,500 15 1665 2220 0 0 2775 O 0 37 
14,000 15 1740 2320 O 0 2900 oO 0 
14,500 15 1815 2420 O 0 3025 0 0 38 
15,000 15 1890 2520 O O 3150 0 0 
20,000 15 1965 2620 O O 3275 0 0 39 
21,000 15 2115 2820 0 0 3525 0 0 
22,000 15 2265 3020 0 0 3775 O 0 40 
23,000 15 2415 3220 0 0 4025 0 0 
24,000 15 2565 3420 O 0 4275 0 0 41 
25,000 15 2715 3620 UV O 4525 0 0 
27,500 15 3090 4120 0 0O 5150 0 0 42 
30,000 15 3465 4620 0 0 5775 0 0 
35,000 15 4215 5620 O O 6025 O 0 43 
40,000 15 4965 6620 O 0 8275 0O 0 
45,000 15 5715 7620 O 0 9525 0 0 44 
50,000 15 6465 8620 0 O |10,775 O 0 
60,000 15 7965 10,620 O O 113,275 O 0 45 
70,000 15 9465 |12,620 0 0 15,775 0 0 
80,000 15 10,965 14,620 0 0 /|18,275 0 0 46 
90,000 15 12,465 16,620 0 O |20,775 0 0 
100,000 15 13,965 18,620 0 O /}23,275 O 0 47 
125,000 15 17,715 |23,620 0 0 |29,525 0 0 
150,000 15 21,465 {28,620 0 0 |35,775 O 0 48 
175,000 15 25,215 {33,620 0 0 | 42,025 -0 0 
200,000 15 28,965 138,620 0 O !/48275 0 0 49. 
250,000 15 36,465 | 48,620 0 0 |60,775 Oo O 
300,000 15 43,965 {58,620 0 0 |65,275 0 0 50 





A Scale of Taxation, graduated as in the foregoing Table, would 


produce, we believe, 25,000,000/. sterling at least; but we give this 
only as an Estimate, approximating as nearly as our means of calcu 
lation will admit, to the truth. The exact numbers of each class, and 
the exact amount of the Incomes of each, cannot, of course, be acct 
rately ascertained, without an actual Return from every county, town, 
and parish, in the kingdom. But as the Government have all the ma 


chinery for this purpose already in their hands; as the Schedules left 
by the collectors of the Assessed Taxes, and the books of the overseett 
of the Poor in all parts of the country, would furnish the necessary i 
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jon as to the persons from whom such Returns should be called 

for,—all that would be necessary to obtain the most perfect informa- 

tion, would be to command that a certain Schedule, prepared for this 

, should be left at every dwelling in the kingdom; and its 

ing up and return to the proper officers fixed for a certain date. 

The following Form would appear to us to embrace all that could be 
desired 


SCHEDULE. 


The Renter or Occupier of the House, No.——in Street, in the Town- 
ship, Parish, Ward, or District of ---—— is required to fill up this Schedule, with 
a Return of his Income, as prescribed : and to furnish each of the Persons residing on 
his premises, and above the age of twenty-one years, with a Blank Copy of the same, 
for the purpose of their making a Return of their Individual Incomes, according to 
the Form given :—the Renter or Occupier of the House being held responsible for 
such Returns being all sent into the Office of 




















r:_—— on or before the——-—— day of —__—~— in the year 
under a penalty of ———-— in case of his neglecting so to do, within 
the time named. 
Delivered at the House named above, on ee of—— 
(Signed) 
; Collector of Taxes. 
Annual Income Annual Income Annual Income 
from Annuities, || for Lands, Funds, 
Profession or Pensions, or Life and 
Name. | Age. | Profession. Trade. Interest only. Perpetuities. 





Above. Above. | Above. | Above. |} Above. | Above. 
é. #. #. zz. £. #. 















































SOLEMN DECLARATION. 


I do solemly declare the above to be a true and faithful Return 
of the full amount of income received by me during the past year; and of the pro- 
portions in which it was derived ; from the exercise of Professional labour, or profits 
on Trade : for Annuities or Pensions for Life‘only ; and from fixedProperty in Lands, 
Houses, Funds, or other permanent Sources: and that the returnis made in perfect 
honour and good faith, without any concealment, reservation, or evasion whatever, 
and with a full knowledge of the legal penalties attached to the conviction of pre- 
senting a false Return. ‘ 

———the———day of —————_ in the year of our Lord ————-—-— 

(Signed ) 








A condition might be annexed to this, that any person suspected 
of giving in a total amount of Income so much less than his real gain, 
as to make it fall into a lower scale of per centage, or into a lower 
class than that in which its real amount would place it, should be 
liable to be called before Commissioners appointed for that purpose, 
with this condition, that if proved to have so falsified the Return, to the 
extent named, he should be liable to a penalty of double the amount 

¢ from him on his actual yearly income ; one half of the penalty to 
80 to the revenue, and the other half to the party proving the fraud. 
And, on the other hand, if it were not proved to the satisfaction of the 
missioners that a falsification of the Return, to the extent named 
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had taken place, the accusing party should then be liable to the. 

of double the amount of the Return made—one half to go to the 
revenue, and the other half to the party unjustly subjected to the false 
imputation. 

To make the operation of this Tax as fairly and equitably extensive 
as possible, it should be made to include every British subject, where. 
ever residing, whose Income was derivable from fixed property or funds 
in this country, or from pay, emolument, or pension, derived from the 
British Government. It should, therefore, embrace the whole of the 
Salaries paid out of the Civil List, including the King, and all the mem. 
bers of the Royal Family—the Judges and great officers of State, 
the Governors and officers of all our Colonial Dependencies—the 
officers of the Navy and Army, wherever serving—the Dignitaries of 
the Law and the Church—the Sinecurists and Pensioners of every class 
and grade :—in short, every person above the age of twenty-one, whose 
Income should be derived from landed, or funded, or any other de 
scription of property or trade, in England, Scotland, or Ireland; ot 
whose pay, pension, or emoluments, should come from the Treasury of 
Great Britain, and be paid out of the General Revenue, wheresoever 
they resided, or to whatever other Government they might contribute 
their share of taxation. The justice of this extension of its operation 
must be evident : for as the object of taxation is to pay for the pro- 
tection of property and the safety of the State, and as no classes can be 
more deeply interested than those we have named, in so securing the 
very sources from whence their Incomes are derived, it is but fair that 
they should contribute, in as large a proportion, according to the 
amount of their Incomes, as any other class in the realm: and through 
the same channel as their remittances of rents, interests from the funds, 
pay, pension, or other emoluments, were conveyed or payed to them— 
through the same channels could this Schedule be transmitted, and 
the Return to it obtained; any failure to reply to which, within the 
proper time, might be visited with the penalty of double the amount of 
Income Tax assessed, being deducted from their sources of supply. 

That this, and every other Plan first brought before the public eye, 
must be susceptible of subsequent improvement, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to deny. But we have read nearly all the books and pam- 
phlets written on the subject—we have heard and considered attentively 
the debate on Mr. Robinson’s motion, embodying the most opposite 
and the most recent views on this question, and we do not hesitate to 
say, that while the principle of an Income Tax is here carried to its 
fullest extent, the details are all of a perfect practicable nature; 80 
that the requisite Returns might be called for, and the whole of the 
machinery put into full operation in a month. 

Let us see, then, whether, in recapitulation, this plan of a graduated 
Income or Property Tax, as proposed, would not correspond with all 
the principles of just taxation before laid down. 

1. All parties in the state contributing to its expenses in proportion 
to their wealth, all parties would have the deepest interest in economy; 
and every one would use his efforts to see the smallest amount possible 
taken from the people, consistent with the safety of the state. 

2. The tax would be the simplest imaginable, as it would be only 
on one thing, and that consolidated with substantial political priv 
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attached to every class in proportion to the sum pai each. 
—_s be so intelligible, that every child in the pela a ir 
understand it, and no possible loss could arise in questions of property 
and trade, as daily happens now, from ignorance and error of the 
nature and bearing of the taxes, duties, bounties, drawbacks, &c. 

3. The tax would be certain and economical in its collection, as 
one register-office, one receiver-general, and a dozen clerks, in each 
county, would be all the machinery necessary for that purpose. The 
payment should be once a-year only, say the 5th of April; and the 
persons required to make their returns and payment should either go 
to the office themselves for that purpose, or send their documents and 
cash through their agents or bankers, and not require to be waited on 
by the officers of government. And if at the close of the payments 
made for each year, a list of the names, professions, and sums paid 
by each, were to be published in the County Gazette, or General 
Register, as in the case of the game certificates at present, no further 
security against omissions would be required. The business of the 

being thus at an end, the office might be shut up for nine months, 
if necessary, as there would be really nothing to do in the collection of 
taxes until the commencement of the registration for the next year at 
least. To avoid even this slight expense falling on the state, if a small 
fee of only five shillings on each Annual Return made and Recei 
given (3,000,000) were to be paid, (which Receipt of the Tax paid 
would be the only proof of legal qualification required for the Registra- 
tion of all the Electoral Votes) it would exceed 700,000/., and main- 
tain 100 register-offices at 7000/. a-year each, so as to save all expense 
whatever in the collection, and make the revenue come into the 
treasury without a single shilling of deduction. 

4, The tax would be impossible to be evaded, as men cannot, like 
bales of goods, or casks of spirits, be smuggled from house to house, 
or from city to city ; they must be seen every day in their usual oceu- 
pations, and their residences known to all their neighbours; and the 
absence of any individual's name in the column or page of the class to 
which he belonged, when the Lists were published in his county or 
parish, would be as fatal to his reputation as his name now appearing 
among the bankrupts in the Gazette. 

5. The tax would be extremely favourable to consumption; for as 
it would be a substitute for all others, there would be no duties of any 
kind or sort whatever; neither on articles of food nor of clothing ; 
neither on dwellings nor furniture; neither on materials for manufac- 
tures, nor on shipping for conveying them ; but every thing would be 
equally free, and consequently every thing as cheap as its natural 
value only could make it. The consumption of every article now in 
use could not fail to be greatly augmented by this, and consequently 
the labour of men of every class employed in their preparation would 
be in full demand, so that our agriculture and manufactures might 
then equally rival all others in the world; while every increase to our 
population would, as long as employment existed for them, be an 
Merease of national wealth, by their annual contributions to the 
Weasury, as well as of natural strength in their numbers and force. 

6. The tax would be as nearly as possible in proportion to am 
means of paying it ; this, indeed, being the basis on which the w 
Plan is formed. 


/ 
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At all events this must be clear, that by the plan here proposed, the 
whole of the revenue might be raised with much greater ease than the 
same sum is now exacted from the people; since the capital and labour 
that can and does pay the whole revenue now, by a costly and unjust 
process, could surely raise the same amount in a cheaper and juster 
one; while—instead of burthening any one branch of industry, op 
setting in battle array against each other the conflicting interests of 
particular classes, or oppressing the poor and permitting the rich to 
escape—it would set the industry of all classes free; it would create a 
prodigious demand for labour, by the increased consumption of eve 
manufacture in which labour is required; it would set at rest for ever 
all the angry contests between the landed and the monied—the ship. 
ping and the manufacturing interests; and it would also’ relieve our 
colonies, by the consumption of their produce, as much as the mother 
country, by the relief for its industry in return. 

We cannot close the observations, however, without adverting to a 
few of the beneficial effects which it would produce, as we believe, in 
the habits and feelings of all classes of society—from the very lowest 
to the very highest. 

To begin with the lowest.—The most deep-rooted cause of the 
feelings of disrespect—not to say hatred—which many among the 
lower classes of society bear towards the higher, is their knowledge of 
the fact, that while all the wealth of the rich is created by the labour 
of the poor, yet the rich, not content with this, turn round upon the 
poor, and, in legislating for the country, so arrange the imposition of 
the Taxes, as that they, the rich, shall pay the smallest proportion 
of their income towards them, and that the heaviest shall be thrown 
on the poor. They feel, therefore, that the rich are ungrateful to 
those by whose labour they live; and they quote the high authority of 
that excellent churchman, Dr. Paley, who, in his treatise on Moral 
Philosophy, says :— 

It is a mistake to suppose that the rich man maintains his servants, 
tenants, tradesmen, and labourers; the truth is, they maintain him. It is 
their industry which supplies his table, furnishes his wardrobe, builds his 
houses, adorns his equipage, provides his amusements. It is not the estate, 
but the labour employed upon it, that pays his rent. All that he does is to 
distribute what others produce, which is the least part of the business— 
vol. i. p. 240. 

They perceive also, in the law of primogeniture, a provision for 
keeping landed property in large masses, so as to enrich one member 
of each great family, and make all the rest his dependents ; the result 
of which is, that the head of the family becomes a legislator by virtue 
of his birth alone, without any reference whatever to his fitness, and 
without any responsibility to others for his conduct: and that in 
his capacity as a legislator, he keeps up the corn laws, because his 
income is derived from high rents;—he defends the East India Mo- 
nopoly, becanse he shares a portion of its patronage ;—he upholds 
West Indian Slavery, because he has in Jamaica large sugar plan- 
tations :—he resists Poor Laws in Ireland, because he holds landed 
estates in that island so.—he will hear nothing of Reform in the 
Church, because he has a large property in Tithes,—not to speak 
of livings, and other good things in his gift: and he will hear of 
no retrenchment in the Civil List, no lessening of diplomatic ex- 
pense, no curtailment of the Navy or Army, no abolition of sine 
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, the cures, no cutting off of pensions, because all these are the very sources 
» the on which he relies for providing for his younger brothers;—and, while 
bour spending for himself the whole produce of the paternal estate, he can 
njust keep up the dignity of his noble family, by fastening his brothers and 
uster sisters, nephews and nieces, sons and daughters,—either on the service 
y, or or the pension list, as vacancies may occur. 
sts of The lower classes of the people know all this, because they see 
ch to it with their own eyes, and feel it in their own persons; and we 
ate a do not wonder that they regard the rich with any thing but respect 
every or good will. 
' ever The adoption of such a System of Taxation as the one we propose, i 
ship- by relieving the poor at once and entirely from the operation of any Bt | 
€ our tax whatever, up at least to incomes of L00/. a-year, and, even then, | 
other pressing them only with the lightness of a feather, and making the ; 
tich contribute their just proportion to the burthens of the State, would os | 
toa so far change their relative positions, as to do more than any thing Be | 
ve, in else we can conceive to lessen the disrespect, and abate the hatred, | 
owest which now reigns among the poor, and gradually substitute kinder An 
and better feelings in their stead. ' 
f the On the rich it would have a different, but a very salutary, effect.— ‘a 
g the It would make them, what nothing else would do, Economists of the # 
ge of Public Expenditure : and why ?—Simply, because they would be large 1 | 
abour payers towards its support. Hitherto they have been so lightly touched ig 
yn the themselves, that they could see nothing in Public Economy, but a vul- a 
ion of gar reverence for pounds, shillings, and pence. Only place them in ; 
ortion the situation of the payers instead of the receivers of the taxes, and r 
hrown the revolution will be as great as could be achieved by the magician’s. 
ul to wand. The budget would be scrutinized by an entirely new class of 
ity of men, and Mr. Hume would have more coadjutors among the rich 
Moral landowners and fundholders of the Lords and Commons, than would 
ever be brought to act with him by any other motive. 
rvants, With both classes—the rich and the poor—it would have the effect 
It is of inducing habits of scrutiny and regularity in their accounts; it 
<a would not merely inspire the wish, but draw forth exertions, to make 
ee the income of each succeeding year something more than that which 
seeins went before:—no one would like to fall from the scale or class in 
which he first stood, but all would be glad to rise: and as, when men 
n for are really advancing in prosperity, they take some pains to let their 
ember neighbours know the agreeable fact, and do justice to their prudence or 
result their skill, so improving incomes would lead to improving returns, and 
virtue the habit of honourable willingness to pay their full share of the public 
, and burthens, and see their names appear, with a becoming annual income 
hat in opposite to them, in the published Lists in the County Gazette, would 
ise his 80 grow in strength, that the frauds and evasions of smuggling would 
a Mo- rarely be known, and, when detected, be visited with public scorn; 
sholds While the same honourable anxiety, which makes a man, when he 
plan- subscribes his annual donation to a public charity or a hospital, see 
anded that his name is entered in the right class ;—that, if a Governor, he is 
nthe not put among the ordinary Members, and that his rank as well as the 
speak amount of his annual donation is accurately reported,—would induce 
ar of im also to see that his income was published at the full amount at 
ic exe which he returned it, and his annual contribution to the burthens of 
sine- VOL, I.—sESSION oF 1834. QF 
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the State, and the rank as to the number of his Electoral Votes, not 
omitted in the County or Parish List, in which his name might annually 
appear. 

As to the benefits which would arise from the adoption of this 
System of Taxation, in a commercial point of view, it would be diff. 
cult for the most sanguine imagination to picture the result. To se 
British ships built wholly of untaxed materials, British manufactures 
conducted through wholly untaxed processes; no Custom Houses, o 
landing waiters, to tax the raw materials imported into our harbour; 
no Excise Officers, or inland surveyors, to gauge and weigh and 
measure every man’s stock in trade, and examine his licence to deal in 
exciseable articles; no Coast Blockade, to prevent the free entrance 
from abroad of cheap corn, cheap wine, cheap tea, cheap coffee, cheap 
sugar, and cheap every thing else, since all things would come to us at 
their untaxed price, and all things go from us unburthened with impost 
or duty. Of such a state of things—and the mere adoption of this sys. 
tem of Taxing Income only, and abolishing every other species of tax, 
would bring such a state of things about—it is difficult to form a con. 
ception. But this at least we might safely predict, that it would fill 
our harbours with the ships of all nations, without lessening the oeeu- 
pation of our own, that it would so increase the demand for labour, 
that all our manufactories would be in full employ, and that the active 
and industrious portion of the nation, at least, would feel like a patient 
awakening from a disordered sleep, and shaking off the night-mared 
disease, going forth to walk abroad, with freedom, life, and vigour; 
and while breathing with new lungs the freshness of the morning ai, 
gathering health, strength, and enjoyment, at every step he advaneed. 








LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





STRIKING INSTANCE OF THE CRUELTIES INFLICTED BY 
_IMPRESSMENT. 
Sir, Harwich, March, 1834. 


I beg leave to mention one instance of the blessed effect of Im 
ment, which came under my knowledge. In the latter part of 1810, His Me 
jesty’s ship, Agincourt, being ordered to proceed to Harwich, to take on board 
troops, to convey them to Lisbon, received, just previous to sailing, a draft of men 
from the guard-ship, at the Nore, among whom were a number of men recently 
impressed. As the ship could not go into the harbour, the troops were sent 2 
board in small vessels, and it being Fark, some few of the new draft found means, 
in the confusion, to stow away in the small craft, and desert. One poor fellow, 
who had been noticed as having been particularly depressed in spirits, (which we 
only considered natural, as having been newly impressed), was missing, and we 
supposed he had got away with the others; but in a day or two after, he wis 
found dead, in the heart of the Hawser, coiled up in the tier, where he had evi- 
dently stowed himself away, to indulge in his grief, and I have no doubt he died 
broken-hearted. 


J.F. 
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PETITIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE CLAIMS OF THE DISSENTERS. 

Sin, Gornal, near Dudley, March 21, 1834. 

I beg respectfully to state that your parliamentary conduct has recently 

been of such a character as to attract the notice and meet the approbation of the 
body of Dissenters in this neighbourhood, as well as in many other parts of 

the country, and I fondly trust that you will continue to pursue the line of con- 
duet you seem to have marked out for yourself. Half measures, and men who 
can ise the interests of their constituents, will not do for the present 
ig a it has been matter of deep regret to many thousands in this quarter, 
that His Majesty’s Ministers have manifested such a seeming coldness toward the 
Dissenters, and that the Marriage Bill, introduced by them, is nothing short of 
an insult to their best friends. It is so unwise in its construction, and so vexatious, 
invidious, and unjust in its leading provisions, as to mock the just claims of the 

for whose benefit it is professedly intended. 

It is to be hoped that Ministers will mark well the ground on which they 
stand, that in giving way to Tory influence, either in Church or State, and setting 
aside their supporters, they are sealing their own fate, and exposing the nation 
toall that is distracting in change, and horrible in a revolution. At the same 
time itis the duty of every statesman to be true to his constituents—true to his 

true to the cause of Civil and Religious Liberty, and true to his God ; 
and proving himself thus faithful, he will rise to honour—be the ornament of 
society and the pillar of the State. 

My chief object in addressing you is, that a petition, got up at a large meeting 
of Dissenters, is now receiving signatures, and it is intended to intrust it to you 
for presentation to the House of Commons, soon after the Easter Recess. Though 
pa aeage does not pray for the separation of Church and State, yet it expresses 

y the views of the petitioners relative to national establishments of religion, 
and prays for the removal of our grievances. I have no doubt but you will readily 
support its prayer. 

Should your time permit, it would be gratifying to many in this quarter if you 
would briefly state in your Revrew the present position of affairs as to the Dis- 
senters’ claims, and if there is a probability of their getting a complete measure 
this session. 

I have the honour to remain, yours, most respectfully, 
A PROTESTANT DISSENTER, 


[We hope to take an opportunity during the Recess of going into this subject 
more at large, and shall then state our views as to the actual position of the Dis- 
senters ; but at the present moment we do not think they will obtain any large 


measure of general satisfaction, unless by pressing their claims with incessant 
activity and earnestness.—Ep1rTor. } 





SR ANDREW AGNEW’S BILL—REMOVAL OF FAIRS AND 
MARKETS. 

Sir, Croydon, March 24, 1834. 
From your vote in favour of Sir Andrew Agnew’s motion for a bill to 
enable the local authorities to change the days of Fairs and Markets, held on 
ays and Mondays, to other days, [ am sure you cannot have well considered 
the subject ; in this assertion I am borne out by the following, from your Partta- 

MENTARY Review of Saturday last. 

_ “That the observance of one day of rest in seven, is a highly beneficial institu- 
tion, in a a and moral point of view, quite apart from religious considera- 
tions, we have no doubt whatever; and we think it could be demonstrated to be 
sly advantageous to all parties in the state ; but as to any particular mode of 
enjoying that day of rest, it must, we think, be left to the individual himself to 
Oose ; always taking care, of course, to protect the public health, public morals, 
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and the public peace, from violation, by any gross abuse of the privilege which 
this day of rest conferred.” 

Now, I fear when you voted for the motion, you could not have possessed the 
liberal views you did when writing the above ; however, if Iam not intruding too 
much on your time, allow me to point out an objection or two, to changing the 
Saturdays’ and Mondays’ fairs and markets. The first and great objection to 
disturbing the markets on Saturdays is, the advantages they afford to populous 
towns of obtaining a fresh and good supply of domestic articles, which if on 
other day, would be of little or no accommodation to them, for many would be 
without money, and others, from habit and convenience, would be deprived of 
its advantages, through being compelled to provide on the Sunday for the greater 
part of the week.—As respects fairs, I think the objections, if possible, 
particularly to giving the power of changing the days to the local authorities, for 
at present, the fairs are in many instances so arranged and connected with each 
other, that cattle can be driven through the country (if not sold), so as conve. 
riently to attend two or three fairs per week ; this arrangement might be main. 
tained, but if left to the local authorities, I doubt whether there would be any 
convenience studied but their own. 

To give you an idea of the great difficulty attending an alteration of markets, 
I will cite the connexion of our market (Croydon) with those of London and the 
country markets in this part ; I must observe that ours is on Saturday, and sup. 
ported by agriculturists, and dealers in their produce ; many of the farmers, and 
most of the dealers also attending the London markets three days in the week, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; on Tuesday they attend Reigate market, and 
on Thursday East Grinstead market, consequently, having the six days fully o. 
cupied—in what way can it be possible to change two of these large markets, or 
to spare two days in six, without causing such a sacrifice as it would be impos. 
sible for the legislature to compensate ? 

There are many other difficulties that strike me, and shall be happy to submit 
them should you condescend to notice the above. 

I am, Sir, % 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. G. 


[We readily give insertion to the letter of our Correspondent, and we can assure 
him that when we wrote the passage adverted to, and when we voted, we were 
in exactly the same frame of mind, We have always been of opinion that in 
matters purely religious, such as that of what may be called the spiritual or de 
votional observance of the Lord's Day, every man should be left to the dictates 
of his own conscience, as to whe:her he would attend any particular place of wor 
ship, or indeed whether he would join in any religious worship at all. At the 
same time, regarding the institution of a Sabbath of Rest as of the highest advan 
tage to the health, morals, and comfort of the community, we would assist the 
legislature in making such laws as should facilitate the enjoyment of that rest to 
man and beast—and if the sacrifice of some pecuniary interest should be required 
for that purpose—we would let that have due weight in making any change, but 


would still adhere to the principle that as far as it is practicable it is desirable 0 


preserve the repose of the Sabbath —Enrror. } 





PROPOSED PLAN OF OBTAINING THE SUPPORT OF TEM 
PERANCE SOCIETIES BY PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 


Sir, Sunderland, March 22, 1834. 
I perceive by the newspapers that you have given notice of a motion for 

a Select Committee of the House of Commons “to inquire into the causes 
the great increase of habitual drunkenness among the labouring classes of the 


kingdom, and to devise legislative preventatives against the further spread of this 
great national evil.” 
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Iam glad that you are thus about to redeem the pledge you gave at the public 
meeting of the Temperance Society at Sunderland, on your late visit; and I beg 
to suggest a plan, of which I have long entertained a favourable idea, and which 
is highly approved by some persons to whom I have mentioned it. Itis this :— 
That all the Temperance Societies in the United Kingdom should, as Temperance 
Societies, petition the Legislature on the subject, and forward their petitions to 
the House of Commons to the hands of their respective members, so that they 

all be presented before your motion comes on. The subject of Temperance 
might be incidentally discussed with advantage on the presenting of every peti« 
tion ; especially as it is new to the House: this course would keep public atten- 
tion alive to the subject ; and whatever impression might be made on the House, 
much good would result from it out of doors. This preliminary examination was 

ised with great effect immediately before the passing of the Roman Catholic 
ver Bil, the Reform Bill, and on many other occasions. 

I dare say you will agree with me, that it is most desirable that the friends 
of Temperance should act simultaneously; and surely there cannot be a more 
favourable juncture for them to bestir themselves, than when a member of the 
House of Commons is about to call the attention of the Legislature to the subject. 
Perhaps if the London Temperance Society were to send a circular to all the 
branch societies with which it is in correspondence, the end at which I aim 
might be arrived at. And if I might be permitted to give one more hint, I 
would say, that petitions, couched in general terms, and not prescribing any pare 
ticular course, would be most judicious. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient, humble servant, 
A FRIEND OF TEMPERANCE. 


P. §.—It might not be amiss for all friends of Temperance, whether members 
of a Temperance Society or not, to be allowed to sign the petitions, which might 
tun thus :—“ The petition of the undersigned members of the [Sunderland] 
~ rance Society, and other friends of Temperance, resident in [Sunder- 


[We concur entirely in the sensible and business-like view of this matter taken 
by our intelligent Correspondent, and strongly recommend his suggestions for 
adoption. As the motion is fixed for ‘Tuesday, the 20th of May, there will be 
abundant time to obtain the fullest expression of public opinion, as well as 
abundant evidence on the subject from all parts of the country ; and we shall be 
glad to have our hands strengthened by such support as all the friends of this 
motion, which must include all those who desire to see disease, and suffering, and 
crime abated through the land can give. 

It may be added, that in forwarding petitions, it is always best that every town 
and county should send its petition to their own members, though they may of 
course ask others to support it, as this ensures the most extensive and varied 
attention to the subject, and often makes the members themselves acquainted 
with facts and arguments which they would not learn through any other channel, 
besides diversifying the topics as well as speakers in every successive case. To 
avoid expense of carriage, the petition should be done up, open at both ends like a 
newspaper, and written on the outside, above the direction, “ PeTiT1ON TO THE 
House or Commons,” and if addressed to the member of the place from whence 
the petition comes, and sent by post, it will be delivered free of charge. If 
= are very bulky, it is usual to send them as parcels, carriage paid, by 
coach, 

As the sin of Drunkenness is productive of quite as much moral evil and actual 
guilt as slavery, it would be fully as appropriate an object for the labours of 
religious bodies to hasten its abolition. We should hope, therefore, that the 
Pulpit would co-operate with the Press in this “ labour of love,” and that every 
Minister of the Gospel, of whatever denomination, would explain to his congre- 


tion <4 duty of aiding any effort to enlist the Legislature in this holy work.— 
DITOR. 
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DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF ARDENT SPIRITS ON THE HEALTH 
AND MORALS OF THE COMMUNITY. 


Srr, Edinburgh, March 25, 1834, 

I wave observed in the newspapers that you have given notice of a motion 
relative to the increase of drunkenness in Great Britain. I take the liberty of 
enclosing a document, a copy of which I presume you have already recei 
but which it is just possible you may have overlooked or lost. I printed it a 
my own expense, and sent a sufficient number of copies to London, to sw 
every member of both houses, and the Committee of the British and F 
Temperance Society kindly agreed to address them. This was before the com. 
mencement of the Session. The document contains the testimony of 439 medical 
men, and I have by me the similar testimony of 54 more (from Bath and W, 
mouth), making a total of 493. This testimony as to the inevitable tendency of 
ardent spirits to produce disease, poverty, and wretchedness is overwhelmi 
for no member in the House would dare to deny the evidence of 493 
fessional men. My object in first taking up the health department of the 
question was, with a view to force at once on the House, evidence that could not 
be questioned, and to furnish some data for any member to proceed upon who 
might enter upon the general subject. 

I am now collecting materials to show the connexion between intemperance and 
crime, and shall adopt the same mode of conveying the result of my inquiries 
to the Legislature. 

I have before me a letter from the celebrated Dr. Cheyne, of date October 18, 
1833, in which he says, 

“T examined returns from upwards of 50 regiments, to queries which I drew 
up relative to the influence of ardent spirits, in relaxing discipline and leading to 
punishment ; and it appears that nearly all the crimes in the army are owing to 
the use of spirits ; and that flogging might be dispensed with, could any method 
be discovered of preventing the soldier from drinking ardent spirits.” 

(Signed) J. Cueyne. 

Tam enabled to state, upon the authority of the Treasurer of the Charity 
Workhouse, that the greater part of the money raised by the poor's assessment 
in this city, and which he distributed to the poor, goes into the low tippling- 
shops. This fact speaks for itself, and illustrates the working of the , present 
system, and you will observe that it rests upon the Lest authority. 

At the present moment, in this city, the number of persons brought into the 
city police-office for mere protection, in a state of beastly intoxication, amounts to 
twelve or thirteen daily. Drunken cases brought up for punishment in January 
last, amounted to 382. 

I think, from the evidence that has been accumulated upon this subject, it 
may be asserted that exactly as the use of spirits is encouraged or permitted, so 
will be the amount of crime, disease, want, and misery. 

In a post or two I hope to be able to communicate some useful information, 
In the mean time I beg to subscribe myself, 

Your very obedient servant, 
R. K. GREvILLE. 





Sir, York, March, 24, 1834. 
I rejoice to observe that you have given two very important notices of 
motions in the House of Commons, one relating to habitual Drunkenness a 
the labouring classes of the kingdom, and the other for a Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. As the nation charges itself with the relief of the poor, I conceive 
it is justified in punishing improvidence which increases the burdens of the ine 
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dustrious, to say nothing about the duty of a Government to check vice and im- 
ity. That something must be done with the National Debt, is evident ; for if 
the fundholders are permitted any longer to receive 30s. in the pound, which 
Peel’s infamous bill has given them, the end will be, that they will be deprived of 
what is fairly due to them. The public say the fundholders have no more ri 
to fob the nation than the nation has to rob the fundholders, and that an equita 
adjustment shall be made. When this event takes place the great sufferers will 
be those who have recently invested, for the public will treat with the fundholders 
as a body, calculating what they have received beyond their due, by the operation 
of Peel’s Bill, and also the amount of taxation due from them, which would re- 
duce the Debt at least one-half. People before they purchase into the funds 
should consider what they are buying. 

Ihope your zeal for the public good will induce you to make the attempt to 

hibit British subjects from investing their property in foreign funds. A poor 
sailor is hanged if he happen to be found on board a foreign ship of war, when the 
cause probably is, the niggardly manner in which his own country thinks proper 
to reward him for his services, in order that it may have more to lavish on the 
aristocracy, therefore why should not the capitalist who assists foreign powers 
with money, share the same fate. The latter is by far the greatest traitor, although 
he defends his conduct by stating that we were at peace when he lent his money. 
Should we go to war with Russia that infamous power will fight us with British 
capital. 

Talso think much good would result from an extension of the Legacy Tax to 
landed property, if the Government cannot afford to relinquish the odious impost 
altogether. In its present partial state it would disgrace either Turkey or Rus- 
sia, and never would have been sanctioned by a Parliament which legislated for 
any other interest than that of the aristocracy: 


If the people will only be careful at the next Election to avoid candidates con- 
nected with the landed and funded interest, I think the nation may yet be saved 
from the horrors of a revolution. 


I am with the greatest respect, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
A FRIEND TO THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 








PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 

In answer to the various inquiries, addressed to us respecting the transmission 
of Petitions, we beg to say that, by the Act 54 of George III., cap. 169, sec. 17, 
Petitions, addressed to either House of Parliament, may be received free of 
postage if sent open at the ends as a newspaper, not exceeding six ounces in 
weight, and addressed to a Member, with the words on the outside cover, “ Peti- 
tion to Parliament.” If written on paper, they will be lighter than on parch- 
ment, and equally good. When exceeding six ounces they should be sent, 
carriage paid, by coach ; and addressed to the House of Lords or Commons, if 
the Members’ residence is not known. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The demands on our space still exceed our power of complying with them. The 
mening communications of Correspondents will, however, we hope, appear in our 
ext, 


“ ned Intemperance, and Necessity of Legislative Measures for Correction,” — 
artley, 
“ Desirability of Dispensing with the Services of Lawyers.”—A Constant Reader, 
“On the Injustice and: Impolicy of Assessing Landlords of certain Houses to the 
Poor Rates.”—A Reformer. 


“ Striking Illustrations of the Crying Necessity for an Immediate Church Reform.” 
Ss Stevenson, 
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THE BRITISH RIVER OF DLATH. 
(For The Parliamentary Review.) 


[It is stated in a late Publication on Temperance, that “ The United Ki 
pays annually fifty millions pounds sterling for spirits, wine, and malt liquor; 
and consumes in the same period as much of these fiery liquids as would make 
a river of three feet deep, sixty feet wide, and eighty-four and a half miles long,”| 


i Britons ! look on this stream, 
And read a nation’s woe ! 
What thousands madly dream, 
Where its foul waters flow! 
Disease and crime, and death abide 
This river's all-polluting tide. 
° They tell of Java’s tree— 
Of Atna’s fiery mount— 
Of Greenland’s icy sea, 
» Of Lethe’s chilly fount : 
t But this dark British river shews, 
A thousand, thousand, deeper woes! 


Unlike the stream of life, 
That cheers yon blissful land ; 
Where no unholy strife 
Can raise the hateful brand, 
Is this wild flood whose waters roll 
To mar our peace, and blight our soul. 


Britain ! do'st thou not see 
Thy guilt and danger here? 
2. From this dread river flee,— 
ne It stops thy bright career— 
os What thousands stray upon its banks! 
; Of high-born and of humble ranks ! 
i Say, ye that love your land, 
ae And wish her joys to flow, 
We Will ye not firmly stand 


os} 


: Against this wily foe ? 
Sy That land for which a Sydney died, 
eae And Milton wrote,—his country’s pride ! 


: Shall not the orphan’s wail— 
- The widow’s bitter tear— 
' On England’s friends prevail, 
And make them lend an ear? 
To that great cause—the Temperance Cause— 
‘% 4 Approved by virtue’s sacred laws ? 
4am Oh! when the battle’s won, 
cas And Temperance shall abound 
| , And her celestial sun 
?.. Shall gild our valley’s round— 
The rose will then new fragrance shed 
The thistle proudly raise his head ! 


ig Then o’er Britannia’s Isle, 
‘? Through palace, hall, or cot ; 
G Truth—freedom —peace—shall smile, 
Our woes shall be forgot— 
e} « And He who doth the sparrows feed, 
"4 Will shield us in the hour of need ! 


Glasgow, Feb. 26, 1834. EDWARD MORRIS 





: C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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